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‘To ELIMINATE slow ordets at spring 
switch locations and expedite traffic with 
safety, many railroads are installing 
““Union”’ Mechanical Facing Point Locks 
to provide the equivalent of interlocking 
protection for main-line train movements. 

Trailing moves against the closed point 
are made at speeds consistent with the 
turnouts employed. When a train trails a 
switch, the flexing of the switch points 
causes the automatic unlock of the lock 
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rod to permit the trailing movement. 

After the train has cleared the spring 
switch, the points are returned to their 
normal position and a powerful spring re- 
stores the locking plunger of the mechani- 
cal facing point lock in the notch of a 
standard lock rod. A built-in circuit con- 
troller checks the locking plunger and the 
points of the switch to insure that they 
are in their proper positions for the safety 
of subsequent train movements. 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 





THE SAWYER REPORT: Starting on page 51 is a summary 
of the report on “major policy issues” in transportation 
presented early this week by Secretary of Commerce Charles 


Sawyer to President Truman in line with the latter’s re- - 


quest of last August 30. Some of the report’s recommenda- 
tions, such as the one for user charges on government-pro- 
vided transportation facilities, should meet with approval 
from all except the immediate beneficiaries of such facilities. 
But it is difficult to follow the reasoning behind some other 
suggestions in the report, e.g., possible repeal of the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act. Our News pages, incidentally, report 
that the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners has just urged a Congressional committee 
not to repeal that law. 





GORDON OF THE C. N.: The presidency of any big rail- 
road is a man-sized job. And when that railroad spans a 
continent with a network of heavy-traffic main lines and 
light-trafic branches, and operates many related facilities, 
as does the Canadian National, the job assumes herculean 
proportions. The man who has held that job for nine 
years, Robert Charles Vaughan, will retire on January 1, 
to be succeeded by Donald Gordon—a newcomer to the 
railroad industry, but one who has already demonstrated 
his outstanding ability in other fields. Profile sketches of 
both men, and a necessarily simplified outline of C. N. 
problems faced by Mr. Vaughan and to be faced by Mr. 
Gordon, begin on page 60. 





BENCHMARK: September was the first full month of the 
40-hr. week and of the full Ex Parte 168 rate increase. Re- 
sults for that month are analyzed, as a benchmark for the 
immediate future, in the editorial on page 47. 





RAILWAY ENGINEERING TRAINING AT LOW EBB IN COL- 
LEGES: An analysis by Paul J. Claffey, civil engineering in- 
structor at Catholic University, shows that railway engineer- 
ing education is at a low level in American colleges, with 
few institutions offering any courses in that field beyond 
route surveying. Mr. Claffey’s analysis appears on page 54. 





ADVANTAGES OF DYNAMIC BRAKING: Beginning on page 
57, J. P. Morris, assistant to vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, reports on tests of dynamic : braking 
run by his company in both freight and passenger service, 
which show economies related to wheel and brake shoe wear. 





PROPER CAR SELECTION CAN CUT FREIGHT DAMAGE: 
Has enough consideration been given to the part played by 
car condition in causing loss and damage to freight? Prob- 
ably not, because it is easy to underrate things that can’t 
be easily or exactly evaluated. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that equipment failures and defects may have been 


directly responsible for claim payments of more than $10 
million in 1948. The subject is discussed from the view- 
point of loss and damage prevention forces in the article 
beginning on page 48, which includes a list of five practices 
which must be followed more thoroughly if the maximum 
possible prevention of loss and damage due to defective 
equipment is to be achieved. 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPING: A number of Class I railroads have 
been doing some Christmas shopping, with the result that 
our Equipment News columns report orders for 116 Diesel- 
electric locomotive units, 3,100 freight cars and 30 pas- 
senger-train cars. Atlantic Coast Line and Burlington were 
the largest individual buyers. 





LET THERE BE LIGHT: A short article and picture, on page 
63, tell about the new lighting in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western’s main offices—an installation which has resulted 
in better work as a result of reduced eyestrain and general 
fatigue. 





WHAT ARE THE RAILROADS FOR? The railroads’ program 
for equality of treatment with their various competitors is 
not a negative effort designed solely to have such competi- 
tors restricted as the railroads themselves are restricted. 
But those competitors who want to keep their present ad- 
vantages over the railroads have no scruples about putting 
that misleading and erroneous interpretation, whenever they 
can, on the railroads’ efforts to present their own case to 
the public. Actually, it is not oniy possible but easy to 
interpret the railroads’ situation wholly in terms of the 
public interest—and that is probably the only really effec- 
tive way to interpret it. A summary of such an interpreta- 
tion is given in our leading editorial, page 45. 





GETTING WORRIED? The railroads’ constant hammering at 
the unfairness of handing out lavish subsidies to their com- 
petitors must be getting results. At any rate, 53 major 
truck executives met recently at Chicago to consider a 
“retaliatory campaign,” and Robert Ramspeck, of the Air 
Transport Association, devoted part of a Chicago Rotary 
Club talk to criticism of the railroads for trying to get a 
square deal for themselves. Mr. Ramspeck appears to have 
been trying to ride two horses; at one point in his talk 
he denied that air lines have hurt the railroads, and then 
boasted about how much first-class travel now goes by 
plane. Also, while denying subsidies, he described a “com- 
prehensive program,” under which the government will help 
the air lines achieve “safety, dependability and regularity”— 
all of which the railroads achieve for themselves without 
government aid. “Comprehensive program” may be a nice 
new term for disguising a subsidy, but “a rose by any other 
name...” For a report of the truckers’ meeting and Mr. 
Ramspeck’s talk, see the News. 
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What Are the Railroads FOR? 


A friendly critic of the railroads has made the 
following observation to this paper: “We all know 
what the railroads are against—such as subsidies, 
and inadequate regulation of their rivals. What the 
public wants to know is what the railroads are for.” 

The railroads’ position, in relation to rival agen- 
cies of transportation, is actually not the negative 
one of seeking to have their competition restricted. 
The way the industry’s case is stated, however, some- 
times permits interpretation in this false light. It is 
possible, on the contrary, to interpret the railroads’ 
situation wholly in terms of the public interest; and 
that is probably the only effective way to interpret 
it. Not many people are interested in anybody’s 
misfortunes but their own. Strictly from the point 
of view of the public interest, the railroad situation 
might be summarized somewhat as follows: 


In the Public Interest 


1. The railroads have not raised in the investment 
markets any money worth mentioning for improve- 
ments and replacements, except for rolling stock and 
motive power, in the past nineteen years. Their only 
source of funds for such improvements is their net 
earnings. But postwar net earnings have been en- 
tirely inadequate for this purpose. The industry’s 
net operating income was only $780 million in 1947, 
a little over $1 billion in 1948, and it will probably 
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be less in 1949 than in 1947. These totals compare 
with the $1,275 million the industry earned in 1929. 
The industry’s net working capital, excluding mate- 
rials and supplies, declined from $1.4 billion at the 
end of the war in 1945 to less than $500 million at 
the end of August, 1949. 

2. The country cannot dispense with the services 
of its major railroad systems—if only (a) to handle 
the many commodities and between the points which 
truck and barge operators are unwilling or unable 
to serve; and (b) to provide a labor-saving trans- 
portation machine with great elasticity of capacity, 
to take care of the increase in the traffic load in time 
of military emergency. 

3. Plant constantly wears out and must be replaced 
if the industry is not going to dry up and vanish. 
Since the railroads are indispensable in peacetime 
and desperately so in war, they must continue to 
have money to spend for improvements and replace- 
ments. Continuing inability to secure sufficient funds 
either from earnings or from investors would soon 
make it necessary to call upon the government to 
supply the deficiency. This would involve the danger 
of government ownership, an outcome most Ameri- 
cans would like to prevent. 

4. There is no way of guaranteeing the country 
the continuance of indispensable railroad service, 
while preventing government ownership, except by 
greatly improving the net earnings of the railroads— 
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thereby giving them larger resources for direct in- 
vestment and/or restoring their credit se that private 
investors will once again be willing to supply needed 
funds. 

5. The railroads have used the device of rate 
increases just about as far as they can, in the effort 
to secure the net earnings which the industry requires 
in the public interest—and the desired goal has not 
been achieved. There remains only one other means 
whereby the required net earnings can be obtained, 
and that is to make railroad rates more remunerative 
and more attractive to trafic by an approach to 
equalization in the financing, taxation, and regulation 
of the railroads, in relation to the standards main- 
tained in these spheres for waterway, highway and 
air transportation. 

6. The “ways” used by barges and trucks are in 
public ownership and are not taxed as railroad road- 
way is. This inequality may be remedied either (1) 
by freeing railroad property, except rolling stock, of 
all property taxes, or (2) by requiring truck and 
barge owners to pay the equivalent of property taxes 
on the public investment in long-haul highways and 
waterways. 


Earnings plus Taxes 


7. When a railroad company wishes to improve 
its service by straightening out its roadway and 
reducing gradients, it must first earn the cost of 
the improvement and pay income taxes of 38 per 
cent on these earnings. Thus, to have $100,000 to 
spend for such service improvements, the railroads 
must first earn $161,000 of net income. When a 
highway is similarly improved, money for the pur- 
pose is simply appropriated from taxes and no 
additional charge devolves upon the beneficiaries 
of the improvement. This inequality could be rem- 
edied in part (1) by levying special tolls on com- 
mercial users of modern highways and/or (2) by 
exempting from income taxation all railway earn- 
ings which are reinvested in property improvements. 
To equalize the financing of railroad improvements 
with those enjoyed by users of the waterways, it 
would be necessary either for the federal government 
(a) to levy tolls for the use of the waterways or 
(b) to donate to the railroads for capital improve- 
ments sums comparable to those expended on the 
waterways, the benefit of these donations to be passed 
along in lower rates to railroad patrons. Railroad 
patrons have just as much right to expect the federal 
government to help them pay their freight bills as 
the patrons of barge lines have. 

8. Because the railroads have to provide and main- 
tain their own property, they cannot afford to put 
a heavier load on a piece of track or a bridge than 
the structure can safely withstand. Since truck op- 
erators do not own the highways they use, and since 
overloading is profitable for those who do not have 
to pay what it costs, it follows that all highways 
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should be restricted by law or regulation to vehicle 
weights they can safely withstand; that detection 
of violation be made reasonably certain; and that 
penalties be sufficiently severe to encourage com. 
pliance. 

9. The railroads are expressly forbidden by law 
to engage in mining, manufacturing and other com. 
mercial enterprises—but other commercial enter. 
prises are not forbidden to engage in transportation, 
Unless the public is willing to apply the “commodity 
clause” limitation to other business and not to the 
railroads alone, then—to relieve the railroads from 
an intolerable competitive handicap—the regulatory 
law must be changed to enable the railroads to make 
contract rates or utilize other devices to meet the 
competition of private and contract carriers, which 
now have no legal obligation to maintain nondiscrim- 
inatory charges. Moreover, the long-haul trucking of 
agricultural products should either be subject to 
rate regulation or railroad movement of agricultural 
products should enjoy a parallel exemption from 
regulation. 

10. The Taft-Hartley Law, which governs the 
labor relations of all industries except the railroads, 
expressly forbids “featherbed” practices. The Rail- 
way Labor Act, as now interpreted, constantly ex- 
pands and deepens these practices on the railroads. 
There can be no expectation that the railroads will 
approach financial and credit parity with other in- 
dustries so long as disparity in regulation of com- 
parative labor practices is maintained. 

11. When it looks as if the air lines are not mak- 
ing enough money to provide a satisfactory degree 
of prosperity for them, the federal government sim- 
ply grants them retroactive increases in payments 
for carrying the mail. By contrast, the railroads 
carry 94 per cent of the mail for less compensation 
than the air lines receive for carrying 6 per cent— 
a payment which is manifestly below the cost of the 
service. Moreover, in the face of the railroads’ rapid 
impoverishment, the Department of Justice, so called, 
is endeavoring to mulct the railroads of a couple 
of billion dollars for alleged overcharges on wartime 
government freight. Thus, the federal government, 
while spending unprecedented billions for the ex- 
pansion of other agencies of transportation, is en- 
deavoring to extract from the railroads similarly 
unparalled sums. This disparity in treatment, alone, 
would be sufficient to account for the lack of enthu- 
siasm of investors for committing additional funds 
to the railroad industry. 


Basis for Corrective Action 


The railroads can ask for corrective action on the 
foregoing points not as a favor to themselves, but 
as necessary in the public interest to forestall further 
socialization of transportation. It is not necessary 
to present the railroads’ case as a “hard-luck story,” 
without appeal to anyone not already sympathetically 
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inclined. The situation is, instead, in actual content, 
one involving the immediate self-interest of every 
American citizen. The railroads need do no more 
than gain general recognition of where the selfish 
interest of the public lies, in order to secure the 
correction of the worst of their handicaps. 

They have, indeed, a case strong enough to invite 
major concessions, even, on the part of the operators 
of truck, barge and air lines—not because these rival 
carriers love the railroads, but because socialization 
of the railroads would put a definite end to the 
political advantage these other carriers now enjoy. 
They would be. ahead of the game to make conces- 
sions of sufficient magnitude to restore the railroads’ 
earning power and credit rather than let the rail- 
roads, also, get a pipeline into the public treasury. 
When and if that happens and it thus becomes pos- 
sible for any pressure group to get lower railroad 
rates simply by voting for them—how long do the 
barge and long-haul truck operators think they are 
going to enjoy their present share of the nation’s 
trafic volume? 





THAT SIGNIFICANT 
SEPTEMBER INCOME FIGURE 


The $63.5 million of net railway operating income 
earned by the Class I railroads in September was a 
great deal better than might have been expected. 
That month, for which adequate statistics have just 
become available, was the first in which the 40-hr. 
week for non-operating employees was effective. 
Since it was also the first month in which the latest 
advance in freight rates was effective—3.7 per. cent 
on September 1—the September statistics may be 
considered a benchmark from which to evaluate the 
immediate future. 

Net operating income is what the railroads have 
left, after expenses and taxes, to pay their creditors 
and owners and—more important to the public—to 
spend for improvements to their properties. For 
many years railroad purchases from manufacturers 
have followed very closely the trend of net operating 
income. Despite the fact that total operating revenues 
were less in September than in any previous month 
of the year, except February, net operating income 
was substantially higher than in five previous months, 
and slightly below that of the remaining three. The 
ratios. of September’s operating revenues and net 
operating income to those of previous months in the 
year are shown in the table. 

September’s operating ratio of 77.8 per cent was 
lower than that for any previous month in 1949 
(compared with an average ratio of 81.1 per cent in 
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Percentage 
Sept. Net Op. 
Income to that of 


Percentage 
Sept. Operating 
Rev. to that of 


Month Earlier Months Earlier Months 
Jan. -- 5 + 37 
Feb. + 3 + 113 
Mar. — 6 _ 3 
Apr. = 7 _ 2 
May — 7 + 10 
June = 6 + 3 
July _ 1 + 26 
Aug. ~_ y i - 3 





the first eight months of the year and a range of 
from 84.3 per cent in January to 79.0 in August). 
Since this ratio is influenced as much by traffic levels 
and gross revenues as by operating expenses, the 
fact that a relatively low level of traffic (due in part 
to the start of the coal strike on September 19) 
brought gross revenues down to a point below that 
of all but one month in the year makes the showing 
of September’s net operating income even more 
favorable than would appear at first glance. 

Given an increase in traffic by settlement of work 
stoppages, the railroads’ net in the immediate future 
should be substantially healthier than it was in Sep- 
tember. A great deal of the traffic which did not 
move during the steel strike of October and during 
the coal strike from September 19 to November 10 
and from December 1 to 3 (all inclusive), must 
move later. Even the current three-day work-week 
which John L. Lewis has imposed on coal mining 
cannot wholly neutralize the effect on traffic of the 
tremendous pent-up demand for fuel. Most econo- 
mists seem to think that the “recession” of the first 
half of 1949 has been arrested and reversed for the 
short term at least. All of this should raise the level 
of the railroads’ revenues—the “in-put” part of the 
ratio from which net operating income is derived. 

Doubtless the impact of the 40-hr. week will be 
lessened even more as time goes on and manage- 
ments succeed in completing the revolutionary 
changes in operation and administration now in 
process. Though inspired by the shorter work-week, 
these projects will have an influence far beyond the 
mere avoidance of hiring additional employees or 
accruing overtime. The railroads have found already 
that the new hourly pay scales brought by the shorter 
work-week and the retroactive seven-cents-an-hour 
increase, effective October 1, 1948, now-:make practi- 
cable and imperative a degree of mechanization 
which was heretofore “beyond the pale.” 





WHO SAYS “THERE AIN’T NO FEATHERBEDDING?” 


“Payments collected in this docket totalled $35,000, and 
it is estimated that further benefits which will stream from 
work train and air hose agreements will feather members’ 
nests with $250,000 more.” 

Trainman News, August 1. (Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men weekly newspaper.) 
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[This article is written from the viewpoint of the loss and dam- 
age prevention forces of a major railroad, as stated to 
Railway Age. Prevention men from several other lines have 
expressed themselves in agreement with its conclusions.—Editor | 


T he role of the freight car in causing loss and damage 
to lading is not always appreciated, not easily evaluated in 
dollars and cents, and, therefore, to some extent may be 
underrated. There is reason to believe, however, that 
equipment failures and defects added to the railroads’ 
freight claim bill at least $10-12 million in 1948, since 
almost $7 million can be attributed directly to the 
equipment (see Railway Age of June 11, page 39). 
As is the case with all freight claims, it is impossible 
to estimate how much this meant in loss of good will to 
the railroad industry. Unfortunately, it is also impos- 
sible to say just how much proper maintenance of roll- 
ing stock saves the railroads in avoidance of loss and 
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Left—Weak draft gear has al- 
lowed the coupler horn to beat 
against the striker casting and is 
in part responsible for the ter- 
rifically bowed end. of this car, as 
well as for damage to packaged 
commodities loaded in it 


Right—The bowed end lining 
makes this car unsafe for any load 
which must be kept tight 





SELECTING THE PROPERI A 


damage. Most mechanical department men agree that 
improved mechanical devices and upgrading of cars do 
contribute to reduction of maintenance .and to safety, 
but there is less evidence of general appreciation of 
what these devices can do toward cutting the bill for loss 
and damage. 

The railroad damage-prevention man, in the course 
of his daily work, has many chances to see what the 
various defects in freight cars can do to the lading. 
He realizes that, of all the causes of loss and damage 
to freight, defective equipment is one that is directly 
in the power of the carriers to correct. While he recog- 


Left—There’s not much protection 
for the lading from draft gear 
which has been in service too long 
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PERNCAR PREVENTS LADING DAMAGE 












The railroads’ claim bill will be cut if the load is kept in mind when 


cars are placed for loading, say loss and damage prevention men 


nizes that it is neither practicable nor economical to 
to have all cars graded as Class A, he feels, neverthe- 
less, that more attention’ paid to what the freight car 
can do—and frequently does—to damage its lading can 
pay off in many ways. 

As the prevention man sees it, there are five practices 
which must be prosecuted more thoroughly if the maxi- 


mum possible prevention of loss and damage due to 
defective equipment is to be achieved. These are: 

1. Better maintenance of cars and closer inspection 
by the mechanical department. The prevention man 
strenuously urges extension of programs of education 
for mechanical-department personnel in what to look 
for when inspecting and approving cars to be placed 





Right—The truck springs are out of place and 
the tipped bolster eliminates side bearing clear- 
ance which in turn causes binding and ex- 
cessive vertical shocks to lading 
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Left—Defective lining damages packaged and sacked goods and contributes to 
breakage from movement of loads 






Below—The shine of the brake hanger suggests that though wheels are not yet 
excessively worn this truck is pounding enough to damage lading susceptible to 
vertical oscillation 
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for loading a particular commodity, taking into account 
that frequently the damage results from a combination 
of defects any one of which is below the recognized 
condemning limit. 

2. Strict adherence to condemning limits as estab- 
lished in Association of American Railroads interchange 
rules. 

3. Continued research to improve devices on cars, in 
order to better the riding quality by minimizing hori- 
zontal and vertical shocks. 

4. Augmenting the program for educating operating 
personnel, especially agency forces, conductors and 
yardmasters, as to the effect that the freight car has on 
freight, and what to look for when selecting cars for 
shippers. 

5. Strict application of the freight claim rule (No. 
64) which penalizes the carrier furnishing unfit equip- 
ment. This necessarily involves educational programs 
for claim investigators and prevention men so they can 
readily. identify damage resulting from unfit equipment. 


Draft Gear and Trucks 


The prevention man is convinced that one of the 
trouble causers is the low efficiency draft gear, which 
may have too much slack action due to wear, or be 
broken. Both defects produce roughly the same effect. 
The slack action of the draft gear, of course, contributes 
to increased vertical thrusts which in turn cause waste 
grabs, broken journal bearings and displaced wedges, 
all resulting in hot boxes, making road set-outs neces- 
sary, with the result that freight is delayed even if it is 
not actually damaged. (In 1948, claims paid out for 
delay totaled nearly $8 million, part of which was due 
to hot boxes. ) 

Also important is the damage to the car itself that 
may be caused by defective draft gears. Their most 
serious consequence, however, is the damaging impacts 
to freight that may occur when the draft gear is in 
such condition that it can give little cushioning against 
such shocks. Commodities such as canned goods, porce- 
lain enamel products—stoves and refrigerators—paper, 
steel on skids, etc. (1948 claim bill more than $31 mil- 
lion), all are subject to shock damage, and the preven- 
tion men urge that cars placed for loading these articles 
have efficient draft gears. Without them a first step has 
been taken toward producing a claim before the car is 
loaded. Thus a competent car inspector pays close at- 
tention to the condition of the draft gears and endeavors 
to keep cars with worn or low-efficiency draft gears in 
services where full cushioning ability is not essential 
to protect the lading. By the same token, if the lading 
does require draft gears of peak efficiency. he limits 
his selection of the car to those meeting the highest 
standards. 


Combinations of Defects 


Fragile freight subject to vibration damage, such as 
meat on hooks, cheese, eggs, bulk flower pots, news- 
print and crockery, demands a car with smooth-riding 
trucks. This means simply that cars into which this type 
of freight is loaded must be inspected to see that the 
wheels, axles, springs, bolsters, center plates, side 
bearings and snubbers are well above A.A.R. condemn- 
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ing limits. For example, cars with wheels having tread 
defects slightly short of condemning limits should not 
be used in such service. 

Even cars with no single part worn to or defective by 
A.A.R. condemning limits frequently cause damage to 
commodities which are particularly susceptible to in- 
jury from vibration or oscillation. This is brought about 
by the combined effect of minor defects working in 
concert to create an unsatisfactory ride. Such a condi- 
tion may be illustrated by assuming a car to have a 
pair of wheels with 214-in. flat spots, plus truck springs 
with a permanent set and reduced coil height. None 
of the defects is sufficient to require renewal of parts, 
but a car in such a condition should not be selected for 
lading subject to damage by excessive vertical oscilla- 
tion. . 

Progressing upward from the sills and trucks, the 
house-car superstructure may contribute to lading dam- 
age. 

If the frame is not absolutely rigid the top portion 
of the box car generally moves under impact. The end 
walls then are not truly perpendicular at the time of 
heavy impact, and movement of the load is possible, 
with another chance for damage. Carriers, of course, 
try to avoid spotting a car with loose or working super- 
structure for loading any commodity that must be 
stacked high or one which will require above-center- 
line bracing, even though it is possible for shippers to 
compensate for this defect by specially bracing the 
upper half of the load with extra-heavy cross- and K- 
braces, or additional steel straps. 

Leaking roofs, walls and doors cause wet damage and, 
frequently, cinder damage. Recently a car loaded with 
finished doors and window sash arrived at its destina- 
tion with its lading in such shape that 81 per cent was 
marred by cinder scratches so deep that they could not 
be sanded out. The main cause of this damage was an 
opening all the way across the door at the top as well 
as a partial opening at the sides. 


The Car Wall 


The car wall plays a surprisingly large part in caus- 
ing damage to freight. Prevention-conscious car in- 
spectors do not select, or card, cars with broken or 
bowed end lining for commodities which must be tightly 
stowed. Unless the end wall is a true and flat surface, 
no one can keep a load tight and have,the center gate 
hold it uniformly. Articles in cartons or crates, or loose 
articles requiring even stacks have “two strikes on 
them” when they are loaded against broken or bowed 
end lining. While the side lining may not be quite as 
important in the production of damage, it too can chafe 
and tear cartons or bags, and it may allow lateral move- 
ment. 

It should be evident that the prevention man’s plea for 
the thorough application of the five practices mentioned 
above will help cut the claim bill and at the same time 
hold business on the railroads. The full necessity for 
this, and the eventual savings, will only begin to be evi- 
dent, however, when claim investigators rigorously 
charge to the proper category claim payments made as 
a result of car defects, and when the freight-claim 
fraternity universally adopts the practice of placing 
greater responsibility for loss on the originating car- 
rier supplying the defective equipment. 
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Sawyer Report Suggests New Concepts’ 


in Federal Transport Policy 





Numerous recommendations and suggestions call for im- 
mediate consideration of user charges for facilities pro- 
vided by the government, an end to “‘cost-plus” subsidies 
for air lines, compulsory consolidation of railroads, and 
tixing rates on the basis of fully-distributed costs 


l inediate consideration of a “general system of user 
charges” for transport facilities provided by the federal 
government, and replacement of the present “cost-plus” 
plan of air line subsidies with arrangements whereby 
such aids would be on a “fixed or gradually diminishing” 
basis are called for in recommendations of a transporta- 
tion report which Secretary of Commerce Sawyer has 
submitted to President Truman. The report’s numerous 
other recommendations and suggestions include those 
calling for compulsory consolidation and coordination of 
railroad facilities; and the making of transportation rates 
on a fully-distributed-cost basis, with an end to out-of- 
pocket rate-making except in special situations. 

Like the (Hoover) Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Secretary Sawyer 
favors centralization in one agency of all federal-govern- 
ment “research and promotional” work and other activi- 
ties in the transport field, except the regulatory functions 
of the independent agencies. The Hoover Commission 
suggested that this agency be the Department of Com- 
merce which would thus get such I.C.C. functions as 
those relating to the formulation of railroad consolida- 
tion plans, car service. and safety. 


Sawyer Is Willin’ 


While his report does not actually nominate his de- 
partment for the job, Secretary Sawyer’s letter of trans- 
mittal to the President says that the department has 
been making transport studies “on a very modest scale” 
for some time. The report, he adds, “clearly indicates the 
need for extension of this activity which, in my judgment, 
the department should undertake promptly.” Moreover, 
the report suggests that the agency which had the 
“general responsibility for evolving the nation’s basic 
transportation programs” in times of peace could be 
converted readily into a war agency with functions like 
those exercised during World War II by the former 
Office of Defense Transportation. Such a permanent 
agency, as the report puts it, “would appear to furnish 
a good nucleus for any necessary wartime-control agency 
or agencies.” 

Meanwhile, the secretary is more cautious about unifi- 
cation of regulation. He thinks it “probable,” he says in 
the report, that “a consolidation of:regulatory controls 
will eventually be necessary”; but he makes no attempt 
to answer the question of whether the time -for such 
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consolidation has yet arrived. The Hoover Commission 
failed to recommend unified regulation, thus rejecting 
a recommendation of the “task force” which made its 
transport studies. 

Secretary Sawyer’s report was made in response to 
a request from President Truman, who on August 30 
asked the secretary to submit by December 1 a report 
“outlining the major policy issues which need to be 
resolved at this time in order to achieve maximum 
effectiveness and consistency of federal programs in 
the transportation field.” (See Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 17, page 92.) The President also asked for the secre- 
tary’s views on the “possible desirability of having the 
Department of Commerce conduct, on a continuing basis, 
broad studies relating to federal transportation policies 
and programs.” It was in response to the latter that the 
secretary expressed his view, noted above, that the de- 
partment should “undertake promptly” to expand work 
it has been doing along that line. 


President's Statement 


The report was made public at the White House on December 
13 with a statement from the President who said that “the 
issues raised deserve careful consideration within the 
government and by the general public.” “The adequacy and 
efficiency of our transportation services,” the President con- 
tinued, “have a direct impact upon the well-being of our 
peacetime economy, and upon our defense preparedness. It 
is essential that federal programs, covering a wide range of 
regulatory and promotional activities, make the maximum 
possible contribution to a healthy and balanced transportation 
system. | am requesting all federal agencies which have 
responsibility for transportation matters to give me their views 
on the policy questions raised in this report. With the coopera- 
tion of such agencies, immediate and continuing attention will 
be given to the exploration of these important problems.” 

The report occupies 116 double-spaced, typewritten 
pages. Secretary Sawyer’s letter of transmittal says that 
the “basic materials” for the report were prepared by 
Dr. Paul M. Zeis and his staff, and Frank L. Barton, 
both of the department. The letter also reveals that the 
report was reviewed with three consultants: C. E. 
Childe, who was a member of the former Board of 
Investigation and Research; Dr. James E. Nelson of 
Washington State College, who was a member of the 
B.LR. staff; and Ernest W. Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Much of the report is reminiscent of B.IR. 
reports. It has, for example, discussions complaining 
about lack of uniformity in railroad rates and of alleged 
“discriminatory” rates; and predictions of prospective 
savings from railroad consolidations and coordinations. 
Also, there are arguments in favor of holding the line 
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on railroad regulation, or even increasing it, while 
discussions of regulation of highway, water and air 
carriers include suggestions to the effect that the pres- 
ent set-up may be unduly restrictive. 


Scope of Report 


This plan of presenting arguments for or against 
various policies or lines of action is the general pattern 
of the report. The secretary’s recommendations are often 
embodied in such arguments rather than being flatly 
stated. The report is divided into five parts which con- 
sider, in turn: The Nature of the Federal Transportation 
Program; Federal Promotional Activities; Federal Reg- 
ulatory Activities; Conflicts Between Federal Regulation 
and Promotion; and Federal Transportation Policy and 
National Defense. 

“The basic objective of federal transportation policy,” the 
report says at its outset, “must be the establishment and 
maintenance of a transportation system which is adequate to 
meet the growing needs of commerce, industry, and agriculture 
as well as those of the general public for economical and 
efficient transportation service. The needs of national defense 
are, of course, of major importance.” 

Brief attention is given to the development of regu- 
lation as the report finds in vogue today “new concepts” 
which have resulted in a “transfer of attention from the 
needs of the user of transportation service to the needs 
of the transportation industry itself.” With this “new 
approach” placing “restrictions upon competition 
through control over entry into business and the exer- 
cise of minimum rate authority,” the federal government 
“found itself fostering and promoting competition on 
the one hand and restricting it on the other.” Added to 
these activities, the report continues, are subsidies to air 
transport and ocean shipping, which have been justified 
on the theory that they meet “national needs.” 

The discussion of this set-up includes a warning that 
“aid to shipping and air transportation could be carried 
to the point where it would weaken rail transportation 
services essential to national defense.” A little further 
on, the report explains that it has not discussed federal 
promotional activities for railroad transportation, be- 
cause the government’s “principal activity” in that field 
is regulation. “It should be made clear, however,” the 
report adds, “that federal transportation policy must 
give major attention to sound and healthy railroads as 
part of the transportation system.” 


Labor Situation Not Considered 


Then come brief references to safety and labor rela- 
tions in the transportation industry—subjects which are 
otherwise excluded from the report, because “adequate 
discussion” of them “would result in too long a report.” 
So the secretary turns to his consideration of the “prob- 
lem of achieving a coordinated federal transportation 
program.” And before proceeding to suggest specific 
actions, he sets out these general conelusions: 

“In the case of promotional activities, except in special 
cases where national defense considerations are urgent, 
the proper test of any activity is whether it results in a 
new or improved or more economical transportation 
service which is really needed. In the case of regulatory 
activities, the proper test of any particular regulatory 
program is whether it will produce for the general 
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public improved and low-cost services which are avail- 
able to everyone on a non-discriminatory basis.” 

Present federal promotional activities, it is noted, 
involve “large and rapidly increasing expenditures,” 
amounting now to “nearly $1 billion a -year” for the 
provision of “basic facilities” for water, highway and 
air transport. Dealing first with expenditures on water- 
ways, the report explains briefly how the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers justifies proposed projects on the basis of 
prospective “savings” to shippers. The secretary ex- 
presses his belief that the potential effect on other 
forms of transportation is not weighed by the engineers 
in reaching a decision to recommend a particular water- 
way project. He also has the “general impression” that 
“in many cases the traffic which subsequently developed 
on the waterway was far less than that assumed when 
the project was recommended.” 

As to highways, the report reviews present federal-aid 
policies, and refers to the recent report wherein the 
Bureau of Public Roads recommended that 1114 billion 
dollars, in addition to the present program, be spent 
over a period of not more than 20 years to correct 
“deficiencies” on roads of the so-called Interstate High- 
way System, which the bureau would expand from 
38,000 to 40,000 mi. (See Railway Age of July 9, page 
164.) This, and proposals “to enlarge the federal share 
of highway improvement costs,” prompted the secretary 
to suggest that more attention be given to “striking an 
appropriate balance between federal, state, and local 
activities in the highway field.” Many highways now 
eligible for federal aid “might be considered of sec- 
ondary importance from a national standpoint,” Mr. 
Sawyer adds. 


“Free Hands” on Promotion 


The principal emphasis of his discussion of expendi- 
tures on airways and airports is on the fact that the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is there functioning 
under statutes which fail to provide “clear guideposts.” 
The federal-aid airport program, for example, leaves 
the administrator of C.A.A. “with a virtually free hand 
to determine what airports should be built and where 
they should be built.” 

This “free hand” attribute, however, is not peculiar 
to C.A.A. The report’s summary of its discussion of the 
facilities programs notes that “the promoting agencies 
have for the most part only very broad and general 
standards established for them by statute.” With each 
agency thus made “judge of the merits of its own 
promotional activities,” it has “naturally become con- 
vinced of their great importance,” the summary adds. It 
goes on to say that there has been “little coordination” 
of the facilities programs; and that, where the facilities 
are provided without charge, it is “difficult to measure 
the utility of the separate programs in terms of the 
willingness of users to pay for the use of the facility.” 
This brings the secretary to his call for immediate con- 
sideration of a “general system of user charges.” 

“Careful study,” the report says, “should be made of the 
areas in which user charges are not now in effect. In those 
areas such as roads in which user charges already apply, it is 
desirable to determine whether each type of user is paying his 
fair share. Since the facilities are provided for the benefit of 
transportation users directly or for the benefit of transportation 
companies who in turn supply services for the using public, it 
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might be desirable for the government to recapture an im- 
portant part, and in some cases, all of its expenditures. In 
some cases, of course, defense considerations or the need to 
accelerate development of particular services or areas may tem- 
porarily justify furnishing facilities at government expense. 


“The imposition of charges, moreover, could provide 
concrete evidence of the actual value of the various aids 
which are being supplied. Failure of the users to utilize 
facilities for which some charge was made would sug- 
gest that such facilities are not economically justified. 
On the other hand, the prompt and adequate payment 
for other facilities might suggest that additional em- 
phasis be placed on those parts of the program which 
the public was willing to support. It is recognized that 
wider, imposition of user charges raises complicated 
problems which need to be explored. Nonetheless, the 
federal government should undertake to study and 
resolve the issue of assessing user charges.” 


Subsidies to Air Lines 


Leading into its recommendation that the “cost-plus” 
system of subsidies to air lines be abandoned, the report 
says that routes now served by the subsidized carriers 
indicate “optimistic assumptions” on the part of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as to “the speed with which 
air transportation would develop new markets or pene- 
trate old ones.” Also, it is stated that the board’s pro- 
motion of competition has been a promotion of compe- 
tition between air lines already in existence when the 
Civil Aeronautics Act was passed. “Relatively few new- 
comers,” the report adds, “have been certificated for any 
routes other than feeder lines of low traffic density. 
Moreover, companies afhiliated with other forms of trans- 
portation, such as railroads and steamship lines, have 
experienced little success in obtaining certificates for 
air transport services.” 


The “cost-plus” system of air line subsidies is described as a 
plan under which individual lines are “virtually guaranteed 
egainst bankruptcy.” This has resulted in air mail payments for 
trunk-line carriers ranging in 1948 from 60 cents to $22 per 
mail ton-mile. In the case of some feeder lines, the payments 
reached “more than $70” per ton-mile. These variations indi- 
cate to Secretary Sawyer that some of the air lines “are 
operating routes which have little immediate prospect of being 
placed on a self-sustaining basis.” This situation, he adds, “has 
a definite bearing upon the financial revenues of the railroads 
and other common carriers and intensifies the problems of the 
regulatory authorities who are concerned with the maintenance 
of a sound surface transport system.” 


All of which, as the secretary puts it, “raises the 
question which must ultimately be faced as to when 
subsidies to air transportation, companies should be 
terminated.” As a first step, he suggests that “subsidy 
payments should be determined and paid separately and 
not concealed in payments for air-mail service.” One 
means of dealing further with the problem, he continues, 
is to replace the “need clause” of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act with new provisions “empowering the regulatory 
agency to establish in advance subsidies at fixed rates 
for a given time for groups or classes of carriers. An 
additional consideration is whether the regulatory au- 
thorities should have more definite powers than now 
exist to terminate subsidy payments in cases where it 
becomes clear that the particular service is not render- 
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ing a significant contribution to either the needs of com- 
merce or those of national defense.” 

Later on, the report suggests that transport subsidies 
based on national defense should “wherever practicable” 
be charged to the budget of the National Military Es- 
tablishment. There is also a brief reference to the 
government-owned Inland Waterways Corporation, oper- 
ator of the Federal Barge Lines. Since this service has 
been operated at a loss, the operation “must be regarded 
as an indirect subsidy to the users of the service.” 

The recommendation that all major promotional activ- 
ities be grouped in one agency for “unified direction 
and control” is based generally on the report’s finding 
of a “need for re-examination” of such activities. Secre- 
tary Sawyer then proceeds to his consideration of federal 
regulatory activities. First, he looks over the effect of 
regulatjon on service, and finds it generally good. 

“In the area of regulation of service,” he says, “it 
appears clear that the regulatory process has met with 
considerable success. Most of the discriminatory prac- 
tices formerly complained of have disappeared and 
transport users are normally supplied with the equip- 
ment they need on an equitable basis.” ' 

There is no such good word for the rate structure 
which is called a “mass of inconsistencies and inequali- 
ties.” As “one step to improve the situation” it is sug- 
gested that consideration be given to the “restoration 
of penalties in the law for failure on the part of a com- 
mon carrier to quote the proper rate.” Such provisions, 
formerly in section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
were repealed by the Transportation Act of 1940. 

“Rate discrimination” is next discussed; and there it is 
found that the present structure “compels some users to pay 
substantially higher rates than would otherwise be required in 
order te compensate for underpayment by others for trans- 
portation services which are rendered.” Payment by carload 
shippers for the “substantial deficits” incurred in railroad pas- 
senger and l.c.l. operations is cited as an example. As part of 
a “careful re-examination of the small shipment and l.c.]. situ- 
ation,” the report suggests that consideration be given to 
1.C.C. Commissioner Alldredge’s proposal to eliminate express 
operations and divert the present express traffic to parcel post 
and expedited l.c.l. freight services. 


The B.1.R. Influence 


Other rate “discriminations” listed include those al- 
legedly resulting from different bases of rates on differ- 
ent commodities and from the different rate ‘scales in 
the various territories. B. I. R. studies are cited in sup- 
port of these allegations, and there is also a suggestion 
that “studies on a continuing basis showing the rates 
actually paid by shippers should be made.” The general 
rate increases of recent years are found to have multi- 
plied the “discriminations and inequities which already 
existed.” Next there is complaint about “delays in cor- 
recting discriminations,” it being pointed out that uni- 
form classification and uniform class-rate scale pre- 
scribed by the I.C.C. in the Nos. 28310 and 28300 
proceedings have not yet become effective. 

Then comes the argument in favor of rates based on 
fully-distributed costs. “While the out-of-pocket theory 
is attractive to the individual carriers confronted with 
an immediate situation,” the argument says, “it should 
not have a similar attractiveness for a regulatory agency 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Author suggests remedy as survey 


shows that only 5 schools, of a total 
of 122 that afford civil engineering 


curricula, place emphasis on railroads 


Most U. S. Colleges 


By PAUL J. CLAFFEY 

Instructor — Civil Engineering 

Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C 


Shun Railroad Engineering 


i sdiveay engineering education it at a low level in 
the United States. Few of the nation’s colleges offer 
engineering students more in the field of railway 
engineering than route surveying. 

There are 122 schools in the country that provide 
civil engineering curricula. Of these only 5 place 
emphasis on railroads and only 10 others provide as 
many as one or two courses in railway engineering. 
This leaves 107 technical schools that offer no courses, 
either undergraduate or graduate, dealing with the 
problems of railway construction, maintenance or oper- 
ation. On the other hand, 39 of these schools place 
emphasis on highway engineering and 73 give one or 
two courses devoted specifically to highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, traffic, and administration. 
Nineteen colleges offer one or two courses in airport 
construction and design. None of the schools offers 
courses on waterway transportation, as such, but all 
offer work on heavy construction, such as_ docks, 
wharves, canal locks and breakwaters that are included 
in the facilities of waterway transport. Railway engin- 
eering, which requires the highest type engineer, is 
ignored by 87 per cent of the schools, while engineer- 
ing courses in the other types of transport are provided 
by the majority of engineering colleges. 
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What are the railway engineering courses that are 
taught? Route engineering as taught in 93 schools is 
an advanced surveying course devoted to locating routes 
for railways, highways, canals, pipe lines, etc. Route 
surveying covers preliminary location, the laying out 
of simple, compound and spiral curves, and earthwork 
calculations. It is not a railway course, but the rail- 
roads use the same methods for laying out curves and 
for grading as other route lines. 

The five schools which emphasize railroads are Cor- 
nell University, University of Lllinois, University of 
Michigan, Michigan State College, and University of 
Minnesota. These schools offer courses in four or more 
of the following subjects: (1) Railway maintenance of 
way; (2) railway location and design; (3) railway 
operation and management; (4) railway research; (5) 
railway signaling; (6) railway terminals; and (7) rail- 
way economics and administration. These schools may 
graduate students with a Bachelor of Science Degree 
either in railway engineering or in civil engineering 
with railway option. It is in these five places only that 
railroad engineering is taught in any adequate manner. 

The course provided by schools that give only one 
or two railroad courses is of a general nature. All the 
varied facets of railroad engineering are covered 
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ENGINEERING COURSES IN TRANSPORTATION OFFERED IN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF UNITED STATES WHICH HAVE CURRICULA LEADING TO A DEGREE IN CIVIL 
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of Way 


General Transportation 
Eng. 
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lightly in one term. For example, the Civil Engineer- 
ing department of Catholic University of America, at 
Washington, D. C., requires seniors to take a 16-week 
railroad course (1 semester) with two hours of class 
each week. Motive power, train resistance, valuation, 
yard layout, signaling, train rules, and maintenance of 
roadway and track are all taught, but in a necessarily 
sketchy manner. 


Many Schools Emphasize Highways 


Where highway engineering is emphasized, three or 
more of the following subjects are taught: (1) Pave- 
ments and materials; (2) highway traffic engineering; 
(3) highway finance and administration; and (4) high- 
way soil engineering. Where highways are not empha- 
sized, most colleges offer one or more general highway 
engineering courses. In most cases the subject-matter 
in these courses covers types of pavements, drainage, 
visibility, lighting, traffic control and highway financing. 
Courses on airports are design courses on proper loca- 
tion of ports, position of runways, airport buildings 
and control structures. 

General transportation courses taught in 29 of the 
schools embrace instruction on problems of all major 
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types of transport, brief description of each, and a 
study of their interrelationship and coordination. It is 
evident that for their size and the extent of their engin- 
eering operations and number of engineers employed, 
the railroads are not adequately treated in the technical 
schools. 

Colleges, with few exceptions, will provide courses 
for which there is a demand. Many courses on elec- 
tronics, air conditioning, aeronautics and construction 
are offered by most technical schools primarily because 
large numbers of graduates enter these fields and 
students want these courses and take an interest in 
them. Schools will provide courses in railway engineer- 
ing if there is sufficient student demand or interest. But 
the students do not want railway engineering courses. 
They consider them a waste of time since very few 


civil engineering students plan railroad careers. 


It is apparent to anyone dealing with engineering 
students that most of them are almost antagonistic to- 
wards the railroad industry. Low salaries, slow ad- 
vancement, seniority and long hours are among the 
reasons expressed by students for this attitude. But 
the outstanding reason, net often expressed, is a fear 
of insecurity, based on the pessimistic assumption that 
the railroads are on the way out, and that their func- 
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tions will shortly be taken over by trucks, buses, pipe 
lines and airplanes. Graduates do not want to tie their 
futures to an industry they feel is losing out to competi- 
tive industries. 

The railroads should do something about this situ- 
ation. They must increasingly depend on college grad- 
uates for engineering and supervisory positions because 
today the type of man the railroads want and need 
does not end his education with high school as in the 
past, but goes on to college. -Railroad managements 
are realizing this, since it is becoming more difficult 
for them to find in the ranks of their employees men 
suited by temperament or ability for supervisory work. 
Another point that should not be forgotten is that 
most engineering students will eventually find their 
way into positions of responsibility in industries and 
concerns that provide the bulk of railroad traffic. Unless 
they study the problems of transportation and the rail- 
roads in school, they will take with them as graduates 
erroneous ideas of railway transport and its relationship 
to industry. 





The remedy is to explain and demonstrate to students 
the true position of the railways, and to convince them 
that the railroads are now, and will continue for many 
years, a vital part of the nation’s economy. The advan- 
tages of railway work and the actual opportunities for 
advancement must be made clear to the students. 
More railroads should have men on their staffs speak 
before the students of colleges situated along or near 
their lines, at least once every year. Student engineer- 
ing societies are continually looking for interesting 
speakers from industry and will welcome such action 
on the part of nearby roads. Another excellent means 
of putting the railway position before students is for 
the railway companies to present subscriptions to 
Railway Age and other factual railway magazines to 
college engineering libraries. 

If the railroads can awaken the interest of students 
in the problems of basic transportation, more schools 
will provide courses in railway engineering, and engin- 
eering graduates in the future will have a more enlight- 
ened and favorable attitude toward the railroads. 





Advantages of DYNAMIC BRAKING 


Tests run in both freight and passenger service show 
economies that are related to wheel and brake shoe wear 


te Diesel locomotive with its high availability has 
distinct advantages in additional savings that are gen- 
erally not credited to the reduction in locomotive oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. One of these is the 
dynamic brake, which has generally not been taken full 
advantage of. 

In view of the fact that material and labor costs were 
increasing, we on the Santa Fe decided that we would 
make a survey to determine where it would be best 
to reduce our costs when possible. We decided that, 
having made substantial savings by the use of the 
dynamic brake in heavy-grade territories, we would see 
what the savings would be in the level territories. 

We took into account the first test made with an 
Electro-Motive demonstrator locomotive equipped with 
the dynamic brake. In January and February, 1940, 
an order for five of that type of locomotive was placed 
for the Santa Fe. The dynamic brake applied to those 
five locomotives was the two-stage brake with: two 
operating positions (B-1 and B-2) on the brake con- 
troller. It was necessary to reduce the speed by the 
use of the air brake to a definite point before applica- 
tion of the electric brake. The characteristics of the 


brake were as follows: 
Gear Ratio and Wheel Diameter 


59/18-40 in. 61/16-40 in. 
Maximum speed at application of 
brake — m.p.h. 
Dirt SMNNIESONY o.co-c.b si 0ie'sso-e sie bate oed'e 28 25 
a eres 15 13 
Maximum speed at release —m.p.h, ... 15 13 
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By J. P. MORRIS 


Assistant to vice-president 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Gear Ratio and Wheel Diameter 


59/18-40 in. 61/16-40 in. 
Approximate speed of over-load 
of brake — m.p.h. 
Cee 32 27 
Sa cc agececk secs cacwkse 21 18 


The original brake was a holding brake with limited 
functions and its major accomplishments were: (1) by 
test it was found the dynamic brake absorbed from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent of the energy formerly re- 
quired of the air brakes to control the speed of trains 
on heavy descending grades; (2) reduction in brake 
shoe and wheel wear; (3) elimination of stops formerly 
made to cool wheels and brake shoes; and (4) a saving 
of time of approximately one hour in each direction 
between Winslow, Ariz., and San Bernardino, Cal. 

_ While these results were encouraging, it was felt that 
additional benefit could be gained on the Santa Fe by 
the development of a multi-stage brake. In October, 
1941, the perfected multi-stage brake suitable for all 
operating grade conditions and with an operating speed 
range of 10 to 60 m.p.h. in freight service was developed. 
With this brake, the motor field circuits are connected 
in series to the main generator. When the controller is 
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A. Chilled-end Santa Fe brake shoe, 1334 in. long. Clasp brakes. 
No brake-beam stabilizer. 

B. Nonchilled-end A. A. R. brake shoe, 1334 in. long. Clasp brakes. 
Brake-beam stabilizer. 

C. Nonchilled-end carbon insert A. A. R. brake shoe 1334 in. long. 
Clasp brakes. Brake-beam stabilizer. 


Total brake shoe wear per round trip between Chicago and Los 





TABLE 1 —SUMMARY OF BRAKE TESTS 


Distance brakes used between Winslow, Ariz., 
and San Bernardino, Cal. Total 451 mi. 


Dynamic brake Air brake . 
West- East- West- East- 
ward ward ward ward 
E.M.D. Diesel locomotive 103 
Air brakes only 125 100 
A.T. & S.F. Diesel locomotive 100 
Two-stage dynamic brake 60 35 90 85 
A.T. & S.F. Diesel locomotive 106 
Multi-stage dynamic brake 185 130 56 52 





TABLE 2—SLID-FLAT AND BRAK®-BURNED WHEELS 


1937 - 1942 1943 - 1948 
Before dynamic After dynamic 
raking braking 
Miles per pair of slid-flat wheels: 
MR CN waco sase thas cacccuewccs 1,838,983 3,029,611 
RN Ne ete i as a 954,019 1,164,763 
Miles per brake—burned wheel ........ 88,542 422,173 


* Only a_ limited number of passenger Diesel locomotives were 
equipped with dynamic brakes prior to 1947. 





TABLE 3— REDUCTION OF BRAKE SHOE WEAR 


Brake shoe wear, lb. per round trip 











Air brakes Dynamic plus 
only air brake Reduction 
150 per cent braking ratio: 
ea eee 1,667.3 677.9 989.4 
ee 641.7 97.7 544.0 
SB te hous ouch is whine 2,309.0 775.6 1,533.4 
250 per cent braking ratio: 
RE SER s aac sank oes 2,178.4 749.9 1,428.5 
ON a mean 590.7 61.0 529.7 
DN eis ckus hb emanc cass 2,769.1 810.9 1,958.2 
Average all runs with 9 
both braking ratios: 
DMRS E SAG cist cs wie wives. 1,922.9 713.9 1,209.0 
cS eee 616.2 79.4 536.8 
PME oc Wieck Cecio GRE Bod 2,539.1 793.3 1,745.8 
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D. Nonchilled-end brake shoe, 18/2 in. long. Clasp brakes. Brake- 
beam stabilizer. 

E. Nonchilled-end carbon-insert brake shoe, 18/2 in. long. Clasp 
brakes, Brake-beam stabilizer. 


Angeles, Cal. 


moved to the braking position, the motor field circuits 
are reversed and the motors become generators. Move- 
ment of the brake controller varies excitation of the 
field circuits and the armature current generated is 
dissipated through fan controlled grids. 


Application to Freight Locomotives 


The first brake of this type applied to Santa Fe 
locomotives was on a 5,400-hp. Diesel freight loco- 
motive in service in March, 1942, and it has been ap- 
plied on all locomotives delivered since, both freight 
and passenger. 

A summary of early tests of both the two-stage and 
multi-stage dynamic brake as compared with the air 
brake for controlling trains on heavy descending grades 
is given in Table 1. The results of the. use of the 
dynamic brake are reflected in the records of slid-flat 
and brake-burned wheels. A comparison of statistics 
on these items for two six-year periods, before. and after 
inauguration of the dynamic brake, is shown in Table 2. 

As a result of experience gained in the use of the 
dynamic brake in heavy-grade territory the Santa Fe 
undertook extension of its use for control of train speeds 
on all territories, both on level and on descending 
grades. 

Beginning in the fall of 1948 and extending into May, 
1949, a series of road braking tests of high-speed pas- 
senger trains were made and in order to get complete 
information, the dynamometer car was used to record 
the data from which information could be developed as 
to the practical use of the dynamic brake on all ter- 
ritories. 

A series of test runs were made on the “El Capitan,” 
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cago and Los Angeles, operating on a 39-hr. 45-min. 
schedule for the 2,227-mi. run. Two series of test runs 
were made, one using 150 per cent braking ratio on the 
passenger cars without high-speed governor control, and 
the other with 250 per cent braking ratio on the pas- 
senger cars with high-speed governor control. Five 
round-trips were made in each series, using air brakes 
only, and five round-trips using dynamic brake every- 
where possible, supplementing with air brakes when 
necessary. On each of the round trips, a different type 
and size of brake shoe was used on the passenger cars. 
The detail data from the 20 round trips or approxi- 
mately 90,000 miles of road testing are now being -ana- 
lyzed to evaluate the merits of various brake shoes used. 
Table 3 shows the comparative results accomplished 
with the use of the dynamic brake in reducing brake 
shoe wear. Data for all runs have been equated to an 
average 13-car train. With full use of the dynamic brake 
everywhere possible, the average values for all runs 
show a reduction of 96.0 per cent in train brake shoe 
wear and 87 per cent in locomotive brake shoe wear. 
Similar test runs made on freight trains on three dif- 
ferent territories gave the data shown in Table 4. 
As a result of the tests, bulletined instructions have 
been issued to all enginemen with a copy of the chart 
covering the detail method of using the dynamic brake 
for controlling the speed of passenger and freight trains. 
These instructions give the sequence of operations 
for applying the dynamic brake on Electro-Motive, Alco 
and Fairbanks-Morse locomotives. The instructions make 
it mandatory to use the dynamic brake wherever pos- 
sible. They also provide that the standard instructions 
for maintaining and operating air-brake equipment are 
applicable when using air brakes on trains in conjunc- 
tion with the dynamic brake on the locomotive. 
During the test runs, particular attention was paid 
to the handling given the train for smoothness of opera- 
tion. In general there was little rough handling or shock 
due to slack action from the use of the dynamic brake. 


The Economic Value 


The economic value of the dynamic brake may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Reduction in the number of overheated wheels in 
freight equipment as well as passenger equipment. 

2. Elimination of long and costly stops for wheel 
cooling in heavy grade territories. 

3. Reduction in the number of thermal cracked 
wheels. 

4. Reduction in wheel wear as a result of reducing 
the use of the brake shoes against the wheels to a 
minimum. 

5. Reduction of wearing in parts of the brake rig- 
ging and attachments. 

6. Reduction in the number of failures of brake 
beams and brake beam attachments. 

7. Reduction in the number of derailments caused 
by failures of brake beams and brake beam attachments. 

8. The ability to reduce the speed of the train with 
the dynamic brake and air brake in conjunction thereto 
without the attendant brake shoe and wheel damage. 

9. Better train handling in regard to slack action 
where the dynamic brake is properly used. 
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a lightweight, streamline, all-coach train between Chi- 





TABLE 4— TEST RUNS IN FREIGHT SERVICE 


Corwith, IIl., to Argentine, Kan., with three- 
unit locomotive, 4,050 hp., handling 75 cars, 
2,625 tons, westbound; 80 cars, 4,000 tons, 
eastbound, 447 miles each way. 
Brake shoe wear, Ib. per round trip 
Air brake Dynamic plus 


only air brake Reduction 
NOUMIM ein wth nate hee arcten ee 301.1 174.9 26.2 
ROCCE ota Neca reiece vanes 48.0 30.0 18.0 
Wedel loses none hoa secuaeies 349.1 204.9 144.2 


Argentine, Kan., to Cleburne, Tex., with three- 
unit locomotive 4,050 hp., handling 60 cars, 
3.000 tons in both directions, 579 miles. 
Brake shoe wear, Ib. per round trip 
Air brake Dynamic plus 


only air brake Reduction 
RMI i st oe Hi Sawa wom kes 235.0 67.2 167.8 
RGRINIOUB aie cea ees nea 24.0 15.5 8.5 
NORRIS ob i oeislotrimenwcrectaah he 259.0 82.7 176.3 


Belen, N. M., to San Bernardino, Cal., with 
four-unit locomotive, 5,400 hp., handling 80 
cars, 3,500 tons in both directions, 723 miles. 
Brake shoe wear, Ib. per round trip 

Air brake Dynamic plus 


only air brake Reduction 
EEC Ire bare 1,094.4 416.0 678.4 
RQUOMNOING® oss cieicheccneiein caleane 245.1 40.4 204.7 
MME Sic oars wera eiciels 1aga.5 456.4 883.1 





Of these items, the thermal cracked wheel condition 
existing on American railroads is one that has given 
railroad officers a great deal of concern, for the wheel 
manufacturers have not as yet developed a wheel that 
is free from thermal cracking when subjected to the 
heat imposed by the use of brake shoes applied to the 
wheels. 

The dynamic brake offers positive relief from this 
condition and if used conscientiously by engine crews, 
it will reduce the number of thermal cracked wheels, 
which in the past have proved very costly not only from 
the standpoint of the labor involved in removing, turn- 
ing and remounting of the wheels, but from the hazard 
involved due to wheel failures which generally result 
in derailments and accidents. 








YE OLD ENGLISH TAVERN CARS, introduced into service this 
past summer on Britain’s nationalized railroads, have failed to 
find popularity with the public, and in general have aroused 
derision and jesting criticism in newspapers and magazines of all 
types and political persuasion. It is possible, however, that they 
may prove popular with American tourists 
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Mr. Gordon (left) and Mr. Vaughan look over a 
map of the C. N. system 


0. December 31, 1949, Robert Charles Vaughan will 
retire as president and chairman of the board of the 
Canadian National Railway System, a position he has 
held for nine years. He is to be succeeded by Donald 
Gordon—a man who may be a stranger to some rail- 
roaders but whose name was as familiar to Canadian 
householders for several years of wartime austerity as 
their own. Both men gathered respect for their abilities 
while still young men. Both worked their own way up. 
Were the term “Horatio Alger” not overused already, 
it would be appropriate to use it here. 

The structure of the Canadian National family, the 
leadership of which Mr. Gordon will inherit from Mr. 
Vaughan, is complex—comprising as it does a myriad 
of services. Each has its diversified problems which 
must be dealt with. It is no small inheritance. 

The position of president and chairman of the board 
of such an organization is no job for a shy man, nor 
for one who ruffles easily. Not only must the man be 
capable of overseeing the many activities of the C. N. 
System, but at the end of each year he must explain 
and justify, item by item, the year’s earnings and ex- 
penditures at a face-to-face meeting with a Parliamen- 
tary committee, the committee which must consider and 
approve the appropriation to be made by Parliament 
toward the road’s expenses for the next year. 


The Financial Problem 


The Canadian National System was formed in 1923 
as successor to the amalgamation of government-owned 
lines with a number of railroads on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Since its very inception it has had a hard time 
of it financially. When taken over by the government 
three of the corporations were insolvent and there was 
a backlog of deferred maintenance. 

Three factors, the C. N. management feels, keep it 
operating for the most part at a loss. First, had the 
predecessor roads not been denied the recourse of 
receivership, it is possible that the fixed-charge debt 
would have been adjusted downward in line with a 


Donald Gordon to Succeed 


R. C. Vaughan As 


Canadian National Head 


The new president will draw upon his admin- 
istrative and financial background to cope with 


the complexities of a government-owned railway 


reasonable earning potential. As it was, when the Cana- 
dian National System was formed, the government took 
the position that the investors should be protected 
against loss, and the funded public debts of the em- 
barrassed companies were carried on as obligations of 
the new organization. 

On December 31, 1922, the principal amount of 
funded debt held by the public was $804,503,144, with 
annual fixed charges of $35,623,415. At its very outset, 
the management felt it was strangled by a debt even the 
interest on which was beyond the earning capacity of 
the road. 

A second further financial drain is the obligation to 
operate a considerable mileage of marginal and non- 
paying lines. Many C. N. lines compete with each other. 
Much mileage is useless for the purpose originally in- 
tended; nevertheless the road is required to continue 
its operation either in the public interest or because it 
traverses country in the process of development. Of its 
23,300 miles of track the C. N. makes the following 
classification with regard to earnings: 


More than self-sustaining .............. 10,500 miles 
a rrr ees Pere 7,100 miles 
ene ee eer 5,700 miles 


The third element which affects the Canadian Na- 
tional’s financial situation unfavorably is the fact that 
freight rates have not kept pace with the increased costs 
of labor and materials. Relief has been granted several 
times but too little and too late. A further rate increase 
application is pending. 

The Canadian National in its current submission to 
the Royal Commission on Transportation, which is 
exploring the national transportation policy, makes some 
recommendations of its own as to how its situation might 
be remedied and how the system might eventually oper- 
ate more nearly within its income. Its management con- 
tends that by the very nature of its organization it not 
only was committed to an indefinite period of recurring 
deficits, but was denied also the opportunity to make 
surplus earnings with which to reduce interest-bearing 
debts. The company has asked the Royal Commission, 
as it had previously requested Parliament, to approve 
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an arrangement under which debt reduction may be 
accomplished. The road further asks an adjustment in 
rates and charges to compensate more adequately for 
increased costs of services. 

This, then, is an oversimplification of the problems 
confronting the Canadian National and its president. 
What of the men confronted daily with the practical 
aspects of such matters? 


Mr. Vaughan‘s Career as President 


Much of Mr. Vaughan’s term as president has re- 
volved around the decisions and adjustments of a war- 
time economy with the reactions that accompanied the 
transition to peacetime operation. Traffic, revenues, and 
costs all increased tremendously. There was the neces- 
sity to improve and add to existing plant, a matter of 
great difficulty under war conditions. 

In addition to transportation Canadian National sub- 
sidiaries were engaged in other war work. Several freight 
vessels were constructed, dry dock facilities turned to 
war repairs, and guns and gun carriages were manu- 


- factured. It was necessary also to construct tracks, 


yards, spurs, sidings and shops for war plants. 

Large scale improvement plans were of necessity 
abandoned during the war years. In addition to a few 
minor line extensions, however, one branch planned 
under Mr. Vaughan’s direction has been partially com- 
pleted. This is the 55-mile line in Quebec from Barraute 
to Kiask Falls. Surveyed in 1946, 39 miles are now 
completed. 

Mr. Vaughan at first meeting has been described as 
a little austere, though cordial and polite—more apt to 
listen, then comment, than he is to volunteer. His forte 
for putting a visitor at ease lies in the fact that having 
traveled almost constantly since he was eighteen he is 
quite apt to know well the section of the country his 
visitor comes from and some of its citizens. 

Mr. Vaughan is known to those immediately under 
him as a perfectionist—exacting but human—a man to 
whom second best is not enough. The feeling for “the 
old. man” is one of admiration for a man who has 
worked up from a messenger to president and learned 
the sound way of doing things all along the line. 

Born in Toronto on December 1, 1883, the son of Irish 
parents, young Vaughan went to neighborhood public 
schools and then to Harbord Collegiate Institute. He 
most enjoyed math and geography, but he must have 
done well in other subjects for he entered the third form 
at Harbord at the age of twelve. 

When he was fourteen life became more serious. With 
the compulsion that at that age a man should be getting 
on in the world, Vaughan went to work as'a messenger 
for the Canadian Pacific at the self-supporting sum 
(then) of $10 a month. Later he went to night school, 
studying accounting and shorthand. When eventually he 
joined the staff of the Canadian Northern (a predecessor 
of the Canadian National) the night school work coupled 
with his railroad experience led to his appointment as 
secretary to D. B. Hanna, then vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Of that period Mr. Vaughan says, “We 
didn’t have much fun but it didn’t do us any harm.” 

Mr. Vaughan digressed from railroading only once, 
and that period was brief. An uncle of his had a ranch 
in what used to be the North West Territories and 
Vaughan spent six months with his uncle—as a cowboy. 
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He says he liked the life but realized that more capital 
than he had was necessary to make it a permanent thing. 
Back to railroading he came, with a job in a freight- 
house on the Grand Trunk. 

It was in 1903 that he joined the Canadian Northern. 
At the age of twenty-seven he became assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager. In 1918, just prior 
to the government-operation era, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president, and two years later became 
vice-president. 

As vice-president in charge of purchases and stores 
and steamships from 1920 to 1940, Mr. Vaughan 
achieved for himself a reputation as a businessman. 
Word got around of his ability as a canny buyer and 
user of products and his penchant for making a dollar 
do a dollar’s work. In July, 1939, Mr. Vaughan was 
called to Ottawa by the government to become chairman 
of the Defense Purchasing Board, later known as the 
War Supply Board. In time this board was reorganized 
into the Department of Munitions and Supply, which, 
during its existence, was one of the largest departments 
of the Canadian government. 

Mr. Vaughan was appointed president of the Canadian 
National, Central Vermont, Grand Trunk Western, 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, and 
director of Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1941, replacing 
Samuel J. Hungerford, who remained chairman of the 
board. Mr. Vaughan became chairman and president of 
the Canadian National, Central Vermont, and Grand 
Trunk Western the following year, bearing the respon- 
sibilities of this position through the hardships of the 
war years and the transition to peacetime operations. 


Not “All Work and No Play” 


In the days before railroading became his exacting 
taskmaster, he had time for many enthusiasms. He liked 
sports—went in for baseball, lacrosse, football and 
hockey in their seasons. Summers he enjoyed swimming 
and canoeing. 

His pleasures now are simple and quiet: radio pro- 
grams, driving his car when gasoline shortages are not 
a problem. His reading for the most part lies in biog- 
raphy and economics, although he admits to a detective 
story or two now and then. He is reputed to like a game 
of bridge, but says modestly that his golf score is no 
better than average. 

.Despite Mr. Vaughan’s preoccupation with his work, 
he yet finds time to give to his community. He serves as 
a member of the national advisory committee of the 
Canadian Red Cross, honorary advisory director of the 
Health League of Canada, and governor of Montreal 
General Hospital. He is president of the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada, honorary president of the C. N. R. 
War Vets Association, and belongs to several clubs. 
An award Mr. Vaughan prizes is that of Companion of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George, made on the 
King’s Honors List, Dominion Day, 1946, for his con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

His one ambition along the line, Mr. Vaughan says, 
has been to make the people of Canada proud of the 
Canadian National because they, the people of Canada, 
own it. 

Among the things one remembers after a conversation 
with Donald Gordon are a dry, quick wit, ferceful direct- 
ness, a keen interest in world affairs, and the potential 
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Donald Gordon 


to accomplish a ‘great deal quickly and quietly. Those 
who have worked under him remark that the reason he 
always has time for one more thing is his ability to 
stick to the matter at hand without sliding off on a 
tangent. 

Donald Gordon was born in Scotland on December 11, 
1901. His father was a watch-maker of Old Meldrum, 
Aberdeenshire, before he packed his family of six off to 
Toronto to live. At first, Donald, thirteen at the time, 
was the sole wage earner of the family. A job in a box 
factory, pulling out box ends after they had been cut, 
brought in $6 a week. That lasted only until the truant 
officer caught up with young Donald and pointed him 
back toward the portals of learning. At last reaching 
the legal school-leaving age of fourteen, he went to 
work again, first as a blacksmith’s helper, then as an 
electrician’s helper. 

Donald discovered that a magazine delivery route 
could be very profitable, and that if one was good two 
or three were even better. So he invested in a bicycle, 
which solved part of his problem. Enterprise on his part 
took care of the transporting of so many magazines. In 
those days of open-end street cars Donald was able to 
heave his bundle of magazines on to the rear end of a 
car, beat the car across town on his bicycle, and then 
retrieve his magazines. It worked, too—for a while. 

Gordon’s school principal took an interest in this 
former student and told him of an opening as clerk in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, a job he accepted with 
alacrity in 1916. Donald Gordon profited from what 
might have been a dull eight years by going to night 
school. He took correspondence courses, too, as well as 
some of the bank’s own extra-mural courses, giving 
himself the equivalent of university training. Within 
four years he was working in the head office, and in 
1924 joined the bank’s inspection staff. 

During an inspection trip in 1925, Mr. Gordon missed 
his train out of St. Stephen, N. B. Taking the next train, 
he found friends, aboard who introduced him to a young 
lady from Newfoundland, named Maisie Barter. It was 
a train well-missed. Within a year Miss Barter became 
Mrs. Gordon, and thus began what their friends refer 
to as “the Gordon team.” Donald Gordon says a bit 
wryly that his wife has an “infuriating effrontery” to 
believe that he can do anything he sets his mind to. 
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Otherwise, he says, being naturally inclined to laziness 
he might have had a nice peaceful life. 

In 1926, he became assistant chief accountant of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, and in 1930 was made assistant 
manager of the Toronto branch. It was in this position 
that he came to the attention of Graham Towers, gover- 
nor of the newly formed Bank of Canada. Mr. Gordon 
became secretary of the Bank of Canada under Mr. 
Towers in 1935 and became deputy governor three years 
later. It is said of the Towers-Gordon partnership: 
“Towers, the leader of ideas, the ‘scientist’ of finance; 
Gordon, the practical banker and administrator.” 


Two Difficult Administrative Jobs 


When the war came in 1939, the governor of the 
Bank of Canada and his deputy had already worked 
out the principles of foreign exchange control and the 
administrative machinery from which evolved Canada’s 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. Adoption of this ex- 
change control policy, at a time when Canada was 
running behind on international trade at an alarming 
rate, has been credited with preventing collapse of the 
Canadian dollar. 

In 1941 came the beginning of Donald Gordon’s next 
big job. Canada had been using all the traditional 
methods to fight inflation, to no satisfactory avail. In 
the minds of a group of officials in Ottawa grew the 
possibility of winning the battle against runaway infla- 
tion by a complete freeze of all prices. Donald Gordon 
was suggested for the job of organization of such a 
system, refused, but finally, in the name of war duty, 
was prevailed upon by Prime Minister King, who al- 
ready had announced that price controls would go into 
effect December 1, 1941. Under Mr. Gordon’s weav- 
ing grew the tapestry of a war-emergency price 
control system which helped keep Canada on the black 
side of the books, and which system came in for study 
by Donald Nelson and Leon Henderson when the United 
States set up its own price control system. 

After the arduous tasks of foreign exchange control 
and price control administration had been completed, 
and with the ending of the war, Mr. Gordon returned 
his full attention to the Bank of Canada, until the 
announcement on October 11, 1949, that he had been 
appointed to succeed R. C. Vaughan as president of the 
Canadian National. Later he was named also chairman 
of the board. Since that time Mr. Gordon has been 
engaged in an intensive study of the C. N. system, from 
the earliest days to the present. 

When asked if he welcomed the change from the 
financial field to railroading, Mr. Gordon stated that he 
is “always excited by a new challenge” but that there 
would not be a terrific change, since the motivation 
behind both the banking system and the Canadian 
National “is to develop the country. What helps the 
country helps the Canadian National, and the converse.” 

Like Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Gordon has been too busy 
along the line to get in much play. If oae is to believe 
what one hears, however, life around Mr. Gordon is 
seldom stodgy or dull, even during business hours. His 
sense of humor is never very far away, but the fun he 
pokes is more often directed at himself than at others. 

Mr. Gordon’s ideas of fun are both quiet and noisy. 
When he doesn’t have to do homework evenings, he may 
go in for a novel—says Orwell’s “1984” was really 
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something. He reads “whodunits” and frankiy admits 
“the more blood and bodies, the better.” He enjoys 
poetry, particularly that of Robert Burns. He likes 
music, both to listen to and to join in on, and has been 
known to sing Scotch airs with a minimum of urging by 
friends. Apparently there are differing schools on 
appraising the quality of his musical ability—the chief 
derrogation (attributed to an Irish, and therefore, dubi- 
ous, friend) being that Donald Gordon’s song certainly 
lacks not when it comes to volume. He plays a little 
bridge also. ‘ 

Along the athletic line, Mr. Gordon, according to his 
wife, used to be an expert canoer. He played a little golf 
before the war but hasn’t been out since. 

The Gordon’s favorite place for relaxation is their 
150-acre “bush-lot” some fifteen miles northeast of 
Ottawa, where Donald Gordon has appeased his creative 
bent with all manner of carpentry. Entirely isolated, the 
property boasts a small lake in its dead center. On the 
lake is a 35-foot floating “island,” resting on steel drums 


and-supporting a full size “genuine Dutch windmill.” 
{Inside the room in the windmill is a bed, from which 
one can fish in comfort through a trapdoor opening 
down into the lake. 

His attitude toward people is that it’s the individual 
who matters. He feels that the worker must be given 
a feeling that he is valuable as an individual personality, 
that the employee believe that the boss cares about 
his welfare and aspirations. An attribute that has won 
for Donald Gordon many friends, according to those 
who know him, is his always having had time for others 
and sympathy for their problems. 

Regarding the economic future of Canada and its 
reflection on the railways Mr. Gordon comments: “It is 
only necessary to review the economic and railway de- 
velopment of Canada during the first half of the present 
century to believe that such development in the second 
half will be no less great, proportionately. | have un- 
bounded faith in the future of this country, and it is 
shared by most Canadians.” 





D. & R. G W. IMPROVES 
WORKING CONDITIONS WITH 
BETTER LIGHTING 


Seproved lighting as an aid to better vision and better 
work is a _ part of the rebuilding and modern- 
izing program of the D. & R. G. W. in relighting its 
main offices in Denver, Colo. 

The old, six-lamp, 40-watt incandescent fixtures form- 
erly used in the administration building offices have 
been replaced by Grenadier fluorescent fixtures which 
provide well-diffused light with an initial intensity of 
50 footcandles on a horizontal plane at the desk tops. 
The new installation has practically eliminated glare 
and this has been found particularly important in one 
department where thousands of passenger tickets with 
shiny surfaces had made fatigue from glare and under- 
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An example of the lighting now used in the D. & R. G. W. administration building offices 


lighting a serious condition. The new lighting has also 
disposed of difficulty in checking way bills, some of 
which are written faintly in pencil. Headaches due to 
eye strain in that department were common before the 
fluorescent installation improved the seeing conditions. 

The fixtures are suspended from the ceiling in a 
staggered arrangement, with a distance of 8 ft. 3 in. be- 
tween rows, and 8 ft. between the ends of the 8-ft. fix- 
tures. Pneumatic tubes and air conditioning ducts on 
the ceiling made it impractical te utilize continuous rows. 
The mounting height is 11 ft. above the floor. The 
lamps are 3,500 deg. K white, with two 40-watt lamps 
to each 4-ft. section. 

John T. Fallon, electrical engineer of the D. & R. G. 
W., met some opposition in the planning stages of the 
installation from some who thought that an intensity of 
35 footcandles would be sufficient. It is now generally 
conceded, however, that the small difference in cost be- 
tween maintaining a 35- and 50-footcandle level is am- 
ply justified by the effectiveness of the lighting. 


Photo Courtesy of the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
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Sanding Nozzle 
For Diesel Power 


The latest sanding nozzle developed 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago 5, features 
ease of operation and a mechanism to 
minimize the spilling of sand during the 
filling operation. 

The valve opens automatically when 
the nozzle is lowered into the sand box 
through a ring on a sleeve which con- 
tacts the edge of the sandbox opening. 
The ring slides axially along two guides 
which tie the seat at the bottom of the 
nozzle to the top porticn by the hose 
connection. When the sand box has been 
filled, the valve closes automatically by 
the weight of the sleeve. The sand seal 
is made with the bottom of the sleeve 
mating with a rubber seat fastened to 
a metal casting at the bottom of the 
guides. 

The nozzle is constructed of steel tub- 
ing for long life. It is available in diam- 
eters of 2, 244 and 3 in. All sizes have 
a length of 12 in. and weigh - about 
71% Ib. 





Versatile Material 
Handling Truck 


A 3,000-lb. capacity truck which can 
be used as a flat-bed burden carrier as 
well as for handling bulk materials is 
a new product of the Kalamazoo Manu- 
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The nozzle is in the closed position on 
the right, and in the open, or sanding, 
position on the left 


facturing Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The bulk-handling dump body is stand- 
ard equipment on this truck and its 
capacity is 2/3 cu. yd., while the plat- 
form body is available as extra equip- 
ment. 

The platform body is equipped with 
all-steel end and side gates, which are 
removable. 

This unit is powered by a Wisconsin 
Model TF, 2-cylinder engine which can 
drive the truck at speeds up to 15 m.p.h., 
according to the manufacturer. A heavy 
duty transmission provides 3 speeds for- 
ward and one in reverse. Overall length, 


if desired 





New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


width and height are respectively, 8514 
in., 42 in. and 50% in. Ground clearance 
is 744 in. while the wheel base is 56 in. 
and the turning radius of the body is 
78% in. 





King Wheel-Slide 
Indicator And Control 


The King wheel-slide indicator and 
control, recently developed by the 
Spring Packing Corporation, Chicago, is 
designed to prevent serious accidents 
and casualties caused by the power 
wheels on Diesel and electric locemo- 
tives sliding as a result of armature- 
shaft bearings freezing, pinion gears 
shearing, or any other condition which 
might cause the power wheels to slide. 
This device applies the train brakes 
when from any cause power wheels slip 
above a predetermined speed. It differs 
from other wheel-slide indicators and 
controls which reduce brake-cylinder 
pressure when wheels begin to slip or 
slide in brake applications. 

The King equipment consists of (1) 
mechanically actuated control switch 
(normally closed), included in a hous- 
ing fastened to the cover plate of the 
combination journal-bearing box and 
driven from the end of the axle by 
means of an A.A.R. spline fitting and 
spline-drive shaft; (2) a master switch, 
the same as described above but nor- 
mally open, which may be driven from 
either a power wheel or an idler wheel; 


Below—The Kal-Truk with dump body. Left—The platform body 
can take a 3,000 Ib. load, and dumps to facilitate unloading 
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(3) an indicator box which warns of 
wheel sliding and indicates the pair 
of wheels involved and the truck in 
which they are located; (4) a time de- 
lay and relay switch; (5) an air-oper- 
ated solenoid valve; and (6) an air- 
brake applicator valve. 

Parts 1 and 2 are located on the trucks 
of all locomotive units. Parts 3, 4, 5 and 
6 are located inside the cab on A or 
head-end units only. The device oper- 
ates independent of all other locomo- 
tive equipment except to apply the air 
brakes. Electrical energy is obtained di- 
rectly from the storage battery, or in 
case of electric locomotives from a trans- 
former. If a locomotive consists of more 
than one unit, then the circuits are 
made continuous by the use of jumpers 
between adjoining units, similar to 
those now used with electro-pneumatic 
brakes. 

In operation, after the speed of the 
locomotive reaches a set point, the mas- 
ter switch is closed and electric energy 
is then available at the control switch on 
each pair of powered wheels. If all 
wheels are turning, then the control 
switches are open and this will be in- 
dicated by a green light, only, on the in- 
dicator panel. Should a pair of powered 
wheels start sliding from any cause, at 
or above the set speed, then in addition 
to the green light on the indicator panel 
a red light will show, indicating which 
pair of wheels is sliding and in which 
truck they are located. At the same 
time, an alarm will be sounded. 

If the speed of the locomotive is not 
reduced below a set speed within a 
suitable time, the time delay and relay 
switch (4), being energized, will cause 
the air-operated solenoid valve (5) to 
function. When this valve is energized, 
it operates the air-brake applicator valve 
(6), which in turn automatically applies 
the locomotive and train brakes and will 
continue to apply them until the speed 
has been reduced below the predeter- 
mined speed adjustment of the master 
switch. The brakes may then be released, 
and the defective unit set out, or at 
least the main track cleared as long as 
the speed dees not exceed the limiting 
speed adjustment of the master switch. 

The brake applicator valve is a sim- 
ple differential valve, applied in the 
main-reservoir supply line, between the 
main reservoir and the automatic brake 
valve, and in the brake pipe. In normal 
or operating position, main reservoir 
pressure simply passes through the body 
of the valve, through the feed valve 
and automatic brake valve, and back 
through the brake pipe. Whenever the 
brake applicator valve is operated as 
the result of a wheel-slide indication, 
main-reservoir pressure is admitted to 
the outer side of the large differential 
piston, by action of the air-operated 
solenoid valve; thereby balancing the 
pressure on each side of the large differ- 
ential piston. The small differential pis- 
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Control switches on powered wheels are shown at I-a, 1-b, I-c, 1-d. The master switch 
2-ms is on either a powered wheel or an idler wheel. These go on all locomotive units. 
' The signal indicator boxes and all other control mechanisms go on A units only 


ton then moves the differential valve in 
the opposite direction, causing the slide 
valve of the differential valve to close 
the communication between the main 
reservoir and the automatic brake valve, 
and opening a service application valve 
in the brake-pipe chamber of the brake 
applicator valve. This vents brake-pipe 
pressure to the atmosphere through the 
service exhaust port of the brake-pipe 
chamber of the brake applicator valve 
and causes a full service application of 
the pneumatic brakes. 





Low Capacity 
Jackstacker 


Just announced by  Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., 265 Walnut st., Watertown 
72, Mass., is a 1,000 lb. capacity “walkie” 
electric fork truck, maximum rated ca- 
pacity being obtained when the load is 
no more than 48 in. in length. Models 
are available with or without telescoping 
masts, with fork elevations possible up to 
130 in. The overall length of the unit, 
less forks, is only 4614 in. A new shaft 
mounting permits the forks to be hinged 
back over the truck quickly, so that it 
may be placed aboard small elevators 
or on trucks, for movement from one 
place to another. 

The master drive unit of this fork truck, 
which includes traction motor, gear drive, 
contactor panel, and handle complete 
with all controls, can be replaced in a 
very short time, the manufacturer states. 





Other advantages claimed for this unit 
by the builder are: an adjustable by-pass 
release valve insures that the truck will 
not pick up more than its rated load; 
it is impossible to reverse the motor 
while going in any given direction; 
electric brakes are applied merely by 





releasing the handle triggers; sealed ball 
bearings and _ self-lubricating bushings 
throughout; any or all controls can be 
operated with handle in any position, 
since all controls are in the handle head; 
and the truck cannot be started in high 
speed. 
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SAWYER REPORT 


(Continued from page 53) 


which is concerned with the long-range maintenance of 
adequate transportation at non-discriminatory rates.” A 
footnote says “it is recognized that there are occasional 
situations where rates which fail to cover all costs are 
justified but departures from cost standards should be 
permitted only upon a convincing show of necessity for 
the promotion of traffic or conservation of the carrier’s 
revenues, not at the expense of competing carriers 
qualified to perform the service more economically, nor 
in cases where unjust discrimination would result.” 
Later on the matter is put this way: 

“The general position which this report advances is that if 
another type of carrier or another carrier of the same type can 
perform the service at a profit, it is entitled to the business 
and the carriers which are being protected should restrict them- 
selves to operations in which they have a clear economic 
advantage. This general principle is set forth in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 as basic national transportation policy.” 

The report’s suggestions that there might well be 
some relaxation of regulation of carriers other than rail- 
roads and pipe lines run particularly to the certificate 
and permit phases of regulation. This authority to “con- 
trol entry into business” is called a “very real power,” 
and a study is suggested to determine whether “sub- 
stantial” benefits to the public have resulted. If not, the 
report adds, “there would be little justification for con- 
tinuing restrictions which limit the opportunity of the 
American citizen to engage in business.” It goes on to 
cite B.I.R. reports which complained of restrictions 
placed by the I.C.C. in motor carrier certificates; and it 
refers to recent commission decisions that “suggest an 
interpretation of the statute which would in effect whittle 
away the exemptions for carriers of agricultural com- 
modities which were specifically provided by law.” 


Repeal Bulwinkle Act? 


Meanwhile continued regulation of railroads and pipe 
lines on the present basis is found “justified in the 
public interest.” In its brief comment on the regulation 
of activities of carrier rate conferences, the report sug- 
gests that consideration be given to repeal of the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act (now section 5a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act), and of like provisions of the Merchant 
Marine and Civil Aeronautics acts—‘unless effective 
and continued supervision of the conference is main- 
tained by the regulatory agencies and unless more 
specific standards for prescribing rates are developed 
than at present.” In the latter connection, the report had 
said previously that regulatory agencies should require 
that rates published as a result of carrier conferences 
“be reasonably related to a fully distributed cost stand- 
ard.” 

The recommendation calling for compulsory consoli- 
dation of railroads is embodied in the report’s discus- 
sion of the “promotion of carrier efficiency.” It is bot- 
tomed on reports made on the subject by the former 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation and the B.I.R. 
A cited estimate by the latter is that “increased efficiency 
would save the railroads about $1,400 million on an 
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annual basis.” The recommendation is then set out as 
follows: 

“The problem of consolidation is particularly urgent 
in the railroad field. . . . Every effort should be made 


through the promotion or the requirement of consolida- 


tions and unifications and through the elimination of 
unprofitable services to reduce the overall cost of rail- 
road operations with a view to minimizing the rate bur- 
den which now falls upon the shipper of carload freight. 
Activities with the objective of obtaining the most 
efficient railroad plant should be initiated immediately. 
The carriers can undoubtedly do much in this direction 
on their own initiative but it is equally clear that they 
will need active support and direction from the federal 
government. This may involve a mixture of incentives 
and compulsory action. One incentive requiring imme- 
diate consideration is a more liberal policy with 
respect to abandonments. Further incentives should be 
explored.” 


Would Revise Mail Pay 


With respect to the handling of mail, the report sug- 
gests a reconsideration of the method of paying the 
railroads for the transportation of so-called bulk or 
storage mail. The present arrangement under which the 
mail-pay rate applies for empty as well as loaded move- 
ments, as the report puts it, “appears to place a premium 
on inefficiency by making it profitable for the railroads 
to return empty space . . . even though other traffic 
consisting of baggage and express is available for move- 
ment.” Another suggestion is that consideration be given 
to the enactment of legislation that would permit the 
Post Office Department to use motor common carriers 
for the handling of mail, i.e., legislation, in general 
terms, which would authorize “use of the cheapest 
means of transportation consistent with expeditious 
handling of the mail.” 

“A change in the law making additional means of 
transportation available to the department,” the report 
continues, “would allow it to make effective use of a 
statute providing for negotiation with railroads to obtain 
rates lower than the maximum rates for carriage of mail 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Most freight of commercial shippers moves at rates lower 
than maximum.” 

The report’s concluding section on “Federal Transportation 
Policies and National Defense” says it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that an “adequate” supply of transportation is 
essential to the prosecution of any war. Considering what 
“adequacy” as applied to wartime transportation means, the 
report decides that it “refers to a situation in which the 
general plan of wartime operations, together with the main- 
tenance of the remaining civilian activities which are essential, 
is not unduly disrupted or upset as a result of a shortage of 
transport facilities.” 

In other words, the report adds, “proper concept of 
the word ‘adequacy’ would appear to be one in which 
transportation does not serve as a brake upon the war 
effort and, conversely, one in which resources are not 
wasted in providing transport facilities at the expense 
of other basic materials and supplies which are needed.” 
Here also is the suggestion that the agency doing all of 
the federal government’s research and promotional work 
in the transport field could be converted readily into an 
agency for administration of wartime transport controls. 
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“Indirect Approach’ 
To Nationalization 


Gass explains danger of 
giving government more power 


A. H. Gass, chairman of the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, warned in an address 
on December 14 of what he termed the 
“indirect” approach to nationalization of 
railroads, which is based upon “sugges- 
tions that government would effect im- 
provements that the carriers themselves 
cannot or will not bring about.” 
Speaking on Transportation in National 
Emergencies, he told members of the 
Ohio Valley Shippers Advisory Board, 
meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, that this 
“indirect” approach was used abroad. 

Illustrating his views, Mr. Gass _ re- 
ferred to criticism that the railroads are 
“overbuilt”; that there is too much cir- 
cuitous routing, causing an expensive 
and wasteful burden upon the economy; 
that there ought to be an end to cross- 
hauling; and that there should be more 
and better planning of transportation 
facilities. “Expressed or implied in all 
of these statements,” said Mr. Gass, “is 
the idea that if you will but give the 
necessary power to the government, all 
these things would be taken care of and 
handled as they ought to be handled. 
Let us concede that such statements have 
a plausible sound, especially to the unin- 
formed. We who are close to transporta- 
tion, however, know the fallacies inher- 
ent in them, and we ought not to be 
backward in sharing our knowledge.” 


What Constitutes “Overbuilding’? 


The speaker said that, in the 1930's, 
there was much talk about “overbuilt 
railroads” and “over-investment in rail- 
road facilities.” “Then the war came, 
and rail traffic jumped from 290 billion 
ton-miles in 1938 to 737 billion ton-miles 
in 1944, nearly threefold. Revenue pas- 
senger-miles jumped meanwhile from 
21.6 billion to 95.5 billion, more than 
fourfold. In the light of these figures, 
who is to say—in advance of the next 
emergency—what constitutes ‘overbuilt’ 
railroads?” 

Commenting on circuitous routing, Mr. 
Gass said that “the result of this multi- 
plicity of traffic arteries is that our rail 
transportation system would appear to 
be practically safe from prolonged inter- 
ruption due to enemy action. Such ac- 
tion might block one or more important 
channels and preduce some temporary 
and local congestion and delay. How- 
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ever, it would be only a matter of hours 


—perhaps only minutes—before the 
dammed-up traffic would begin to flow 
around the interruption, through the 
numerous alternative and_ secondary 
channels.” 

Mr. Gass added that the shortest 
route in miles is not necessarily the 
most economical or most efficient route, 
or the route best suited to the shipper’s 
individual requirements. He then posed 
the question, that if all traffic were to 
be restricted to the shortest routes, what 
would become of the alternative routes 
which give us the flexibility and adapt- 
ability and relative invulnerability which 
are among our sources of strength? 

Continuing, the speaker said: “As to 
government planning of transportation, I 
would ask only one question. Should 
transportation facilities be located where 
the traffic is, or where some government 
stargazer thinks they ought to be located, 
perhaps for sociological or some other 
reasons? Of course, we make some mis- 
takes sometimes in locating trackage, 
but the remedy for that is to pull up 
such tracks—when the shippers and the 
government will let us. 


Solution Lies with Businessmen 


“In transportation, as in most other 
matters, the individual in daily touch 
with the problems of the job knows a 
great deal more about how the job ought 
to be handled than some government 
man at a desk in Washington, dealing 
by directives with the problems of what 
he calls ‘the field.’ I shall centinue. to 
believe that the buyers and the opera- 
tors of transportation can jointly solve 
transportation problems better than any 
select group of government planners. 
The British are now beginning to dis- 
cover that truth.” 

The speaker asserted that the solu- 
tion to one of today’s foremost transpor- 
tation problems—that of low railroad 
earnings—lies to a great extent in the 
hands of businessmen. Citing rising costs 
and the inequities of governmental fis- 
cal policy and transportation regulation, 
Mr. Gass declared: “The first question is 
what are you going to do to put the 
transportation situation on a sound, en- 
during basis. The second question—per- 
haps of even greater importance—is 
when are you going to start doing it? No 
one has a greater stake in the safety of 
our nation, or. in the soundness of our 
economy, than the businessman of Amer- 
ica, or has better reason to appreciate 
how vitally transportation affects these 
interests. It is high time that he should 
be setting abcut to look to his stake in 
these matters.” 









“Caroling Commuters” 


The country’s first televised Caroling 
Commuters, and what is believed to be the 
first television program regularly scheduled 
from a railroad station, will be aired from 
the South Station, Boston, Mass., for five 
nights prior to Christmas, by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Boston & 
Albany (New York Central). The com- 
muters’ introduction to being video “stars” 
will be provided from 4:30 to 5 p.m. each 
evening, December 20-24, inclusive. Station 
WBZ-TV will move its cameras and tech- 
nicians into the station concourse each 
evening and, in addition to group carols, 
individuals in the station throng will be 
offered an opportunity each night to do 
solo broadcasting. 





State Commissioners 
Support Bulwinkle Act 


A statement supporting the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act has been submitted by 
Walter R. McDonald, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, to the 
House Judiciary subcommittee on mo- 
nopoly power. The subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Celler, Democrat of 
New York, is now in recess, but will 
continue its hearings after Congress re- 
convenes in January. During November 
and December the Celler group heard 
several witnesses on the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Act (section 5A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act) and Mr. McDonald’s state- 
ment, filed on behalf of the N.A.R.U.C. 
membership, adds to the growing list of 
supporters of the statute. 

Mr. McDonald said that members of 
state regulatory commissions, most of 
whom are also members of the N.A.R.- 
U.C., have a “direct interest” in the 
preservation of the provisions of the 
act, and are opposed to any legislation 
designed toward its repeal. The act pro- 
vides anti-trust immunity to carriers en- 
tering into rate-making agreements with 
1.C.C. approval. 

“To repeal Section 5A ... would be 
tantamount to new legislation inasmuch 
as it would represent a radical depar- 
ture from the traditional policy of the 
nation. . .,” Mr. McDonalds declared. 
The statement said also that “exemption 
from prosecution is not absolute” under 
the act, and that the conferences and bu- 
reaus permissable under Reed-Bulwinkle 
perform at least six “useful and neces- 
sary” services: Present a practical solu- 
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tion to the problem of maintaining the 
complicated rate structures; aid in pre- 
vention of unjust discrimination between 
persons or localities; contribute to the 
stability and uniformity of the rate struc- 
ture; provide shippers with a common 
forum before which requests for rate 
changes may be presented to all carriers; 
simplify enforcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; and aid the member 
carriers in meeting the requirements of 
the government in time of national emer- 
gency. 


Open Hearing on Rio Grande 
Plea to Open Ogden Gateway 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on December 12, began its hearing on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western peti- 
tion seeking to have the commission 
force the Union Pacific to open the Og- 
den, (Utah) gateway (see Railway Age 
of August 6, page 62). To accomplish 
this, the Rio Grande asks that the U.P. 
be made to participate in joint through 
rates via the gateway on traffic between 
so-called Colorado common points or 
points east thereof, and points in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. The proceeding is dock- 
eted as No. 30297 and is being heard 
by examiner Frank E. Mullen. 

The hearing opened with testimony 
by Rio Grande witnesses, of whom there 
are reported to be more than 30. Direct 
evidence by the complaining road is 
expected to require a week or more, 
and will emphasize the Rio Grande’s 
contention that the choice of routes is 
a matter for the shipper to decide. The 
road charges that it is contrary to the 
national transportation policy for the 
defendants (U.P., together with all par- 
ties to tariffs covering movements of 
the traffic involved) “to restrict the use 
of such vital through routes to emer- 
gency situations.” 

The U.P., on the other hand, main- 
tains that the Rio Grande is attempting 
to invade a territory built up by the 





U.P. through large expenditures of 
money. A. E. Stoddard, U.P. president, 
has asserted that inclusion of the Rio 
Grande in the routing would “result in 
longer, slower and circuitous routing, 
which entails expensive, unnecessary and 
wasteful transportation practices.” 


Permits Boost in Fares for 
Single-Occupancy of Rooms 


Reversing its Division 2, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized increases in railroad fares which 
are applicable where there is single- 
occupancy of Pullman compartments and 
drawing rooms in through service via 
Washington, D. C., to and from New 
York, New Haven & Hartford points, 
Boston, Mass., to New York, and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad points, New York and 
south thereof, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points on the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, and Flor- 
ida East Coast. The authorized increases 
will raise the railroad charge where 
there is single-occupancy of compart- 
ments from 1 1/10 to 1% adult fares, 
while the rate where there is single-oc- 
cupancy of drawing rooms will go up 
from 1% to 2 adult fares. 

The proceeding was I.&S. docket No. 
5615, and the commission’s report vaca- 
ted the order under which the tariffs 
involved had been suspended for the 
past year. The report also embraced 
Fourth Section Application No. 23844 
which tied into the rate-increase pro- 
posal, and the commissicn granted the 
relief there sought. It is relief from the 
aggregate-of-intermediates provision, re- 
quired because the increases will pro- 
duce through rates to and from points 
south of Hamlet, N. C., higher than com- 
bination rates to and from that point 
to which the Seaboard blankets back the 
competitive fares it maintains to and 
from Atlanta, Ga. 

Commissioner Splawn filed a dissent- 
ing opinion in which Commissioners 








WHAT IT. TAKES TO MOVE A SHOVEL.—A Lima-Hamilton Diesel switcher pulls cars 
loaded with components of a Lima-Hamilton Type 2400 shovel for delivery to a West Vir- 
ginia contractor. The shovel has a capacity of 6 cu. yd., and will be used for stripping coal. 
It is powered by a Hamilton 6-cyl., 834 by 12 Diesel, developing 400 net hp. The locomo- 
tive Diesel is a Hamilton 8-cyl., 9 by 12 engine, pressure-charged, with 1,200 net hp. Both 
Diesel engines are built at Lima-Hamilton’s Hamilton, Ohio, plant, and the shovel and loco- 


motive at its Lima, Ohio, plant 
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Aitchison and Johnson joined. Messrs. 
Splawn and Aitchson comprised the Di- 
vision 2 majority which made the prior 
report to which the division’s third mem- 
ber, Commissioner Alldredge, dissented 
(see Railway Age of July 23, page 49). 
Commissioner Miller, “being necessarily 
absent,” did not participate in the dis- 
position of the case. 


G. N. to Cut Fares 32 Per Cent 
Between Seattle and Vancouver 


The Great Northern plans, on January 
15, to reduce by 32 per cent its one-way 
and round-trip coach fares between 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 
N. D. Keller, general passenger agent 
at Seattle said the new fares will be 
the lowest of any common carrier be- 
tween the two points and ‘will apply at 
all stations on the Seattle-Vancouver 
line. 

Present one-way and round-trip rail- 
road coach fares between the two cities, 
excluding federal tax, are $4.26 and 
$7.70, respectively. The fares are $3.30 
and $5.95 by bus and $7.95 and $15.20 
by air. The new G. N. fares will be 
$2.90 one-way and $5.25 round trip. 

Mr. Keller said that, in preparing for 
the inauguration of streamliner service 
on the Seattle-Vancouver line next 
Spring, the railroad recently conducted 
a survey of the. patronage potential in 
that territory. The substantial prefer- 
ence was for rail travel, largely because 
of the safety and comfort factors, he 
added. “The G. N. now proposes to 
combine those incentives with the low- 
est one-way and round-trip coach fares 
of any common carrier serving the 
Seattle-Vancouver route, and to make 
them effective in advance of streamliner 
service.” 


Wyer Appointed to Head P.S.C. 
Investigation of Long Island 


An investigation by the New York 
State Public Service Commission of the 
Long Island’s commutation rates, basic 
fares, service, freight revenues and _ its 
relationship with the Pennsylvania was 
announced this week by Benjamin F. 
Feinberg, chairman of the commission. 


- William Wyer, senior member of Wil- 


liam Wyer & Co., consulting engineers, 
and former operating head of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, has been appointed 
to conduct the investigation. 


Robertson Blasts Labor Act 
In Newspaper Interview 


Declaring that the Railway Labor Act 
originally contemplated settlement of 
disputes by boards “with a sympathy 
and understanding for labor,” David B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, is 
reported to have told a staff writer for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers that the 
act “has broken down, largely as a re- 
sult of the appointment to adjustment 
boards of lawyers, economists and _pro- 
fessors who have received more and 
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more cases that could be settled on a 
local level.” 

While admitting that “railrcad labor 
has made gains in recent years,” Mr. 
Robertson was quoted as having said 
that these had been won “at unnecessary 
cost to the unions.” “Emergency boards,” 
he added, “have returned such unsatis- 
factory recommendations in __ recent 
years” that his brotherhood “has been 
forced to reject nearly all and fight for 
added improvements.” He was also re- 
ported, however, to have said that “the 
unions have been forced to accept inade- 
quate rewards with which they com- 
pletely disagree” because of “threats of 
federal seizure of railroads.” 


Barriger on College Staff 


John W. Barriger, president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, has 
been appointed a faculty associate of 
Indiana University’s department of 
transportation. He is one of seven Mid- 
western business leaders appointed to 
act as consultants in the development of 
study and research programs in accord- 


ance with changing business conditions - 


and demands. The Monon president will 
also visit the campus for consultation 
with students specializing in the study 
of transportation to assist them on pro- 
jects and in planning careers. 


Truckers Consider 
“Retaliatory Campaign” 


Fifty-three executives of major truck 
lines, all members of the American 
Trucking Associations’ public relations 
committee, met recently in Chicago to 
plan “immediate and ‘substantial expan- 
sion of the work of telling the story of 
the trucking industry to the general pub- 
lic and to such special publics as are 
concerned.” Definite provision of sup- 
port for this expansion was agreed upon 
early in the meeting, and plans made 
for further meetings, the A.T.A. an- 
nounced. 

Among proposals considered to com- 
bat what was described as an “anti-truck 
drive” were the advisability of a “re- 
taliatory campaign against the rail- 
roads,” the interest of the shipper in 
this attack not only as a buyer of for- 
hire truck transport but as an operator 
of large numbers of motor trucks haul- 
ing his own goods; copy base for indus- 
try advertising; utilization of truck sides 
for promotional purposes; and co-oper- 
ation with employees in disseminating 
the “truth” about truck transportation. 


Johnson 1.C.C. Chairman 
For 1950; Succeeds Mahaffie 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson has been chosen by the 
commission as its chairman for the year 
1950. He will succeed Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie, who will continue 
as a member of the commission. 

Commissioner Johnson has been a 
member of the I.C.C. since June, 1940; 
and for five years prior to that time 
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served as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. He was in line for the chairman- 
ship in prior years, but due to his ap- 
pointment as Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation in 1944 was 
not available to serve. He continued as a 
member of the commission while with 
O.D.T., but participated in decisions 
only where there was an equal division 
of the commission’s membership. 


Air Lines Object to 
Railroad Criticism 


Robert Ramspeck, executive  vice- 
president of the Air Transport. Associa- 
tion of America, struck back at railroad 
criticism of air line competition in a 
talk before the Chicago Rotary Club on 
December 13. “The railroads have no 
reason, for complaint against the air 
lines,” Mr. Ramspeck said. “If they are 
in difficulty it is not the result of air 
line competition. In 1948 air lines per- 
formed only 1.6 per cent of the total pas- 
senger transportation, and only one-half 
of one per cent of the total freight trans- 
portation of the nation.” 

The speaker said that most of the 
criticism of air line subsidy is “eye 
wash .... We could toss figures back 
at figures for months. ... We will put 
our record of public aid up against that 
received by any other form of transpor- 
tation providing all will tell all, that any 
form of public aid is still public aid.” 


He then outlined details of the com- 
prehensive industry-government-military 
program for improving safety, depend- 
ability and regularity of scheduled air 
line performance, and predicted that the 
scheduled domestic air lines would fly 
approximately 6,500,000,000 passenger- 
miles this year and carry 41 per cent of 
the total first-class travel market. He 
also pointed out that recent rail passen- 
ger fare increases bring air fares below 
rail fares in many instances. 


Unschooled Crew Ran By Meet 
Point, Causing Collision 


Reporting on a September 3 collision 
between freight trains of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ reviewed 
evidence indicating that members of 
the Rock Island crew were unfamiliar 
with the Burlington line over which 
they were running. The evidence was to 
the effect that no member of the Rock 
Island crew had been examined regard- 
ing applicable Burlington operating 
rules, or made acquainted with the phy- 
sical characteristics of the line; and that 
the Rock Island conductor had been “in- 
structed to proceed” when he “pro- 
tested” against making the trip, his 
initial run over the line, without a pi- 
lot. The report also said that the Rock 
Island engineer and fireman had made 








SIXTY YEARS AN I. C. COMMUTER—AND STILL AT !T.—The Illinois Central, represented 
by its president, Wayne A. Johnston (right), took ocassion on December 1 to honor a 
“perennial” commuter whose journeys between his home and work during the past 60 years 
are equivalent in distance to 13 times around the world. He is L. Scott Tiffany, 82, who 
is shown being presented the No. 1 certificate of membership in the railroad’s newly formed 
Half-Century Commuters Club. Also on hand for the ceremonies was old “tea-kettle” 
engine No. 201, which powered commuter trains when Mr. Tiffany first began using |. C. 
service in 1889. He recalls the days when I. C. trains reached Randolph Street station on 
a trestle in the bed of Lake Michigan and that “on windy days we would close the windows 
to keep out the lake spray.” Mr. Tiffany continues active as board chairman of a rug and 


furniture firm located in Chicago's “Loop” 
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“The Declaration of Independence 
specifies three God-given rights—life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
Declaration of Independence does not 
identify happiness as one of the rights. It 
clearly referred to the pursuit of happiness 
as the right of all men. That is your guar- 
antee and my guarantee. We have not been 
promised happiness. We have been given 
the right to work for it, the right to pursue 
it and grasp it and the right to fight for 
it, if fighting be necessary. 

“But we now find many who believe that 
happiness is something their federal gov- 
ernment should give to them in one form 
or another. There are those . . . who ex- 
pect their undertakings to succeed, not 
because they are able to develop the hap- 
piness of success by legitimate pursuit, but 
because they look to government for sub- 
sidies to absorb costs they are unable to 
meet... . 

“Your railways have asked for no gov- 
ernmental assistance and ask for none 
now. They received no part of the near 
billion dollars in federal aid given to trans- 
portation in 1948 and probably more than 
that in 1949. They have asked only for the 
fair treatment to which they are entitled 
and which they have so deservedly earned 
throughout the years and particularly dur- 
ing the late war. And in their request for 
such fair treatment they have included the 
relaxation of unnecessary regulation, a halt 
to the imposition of added and equally un- 
necessary regulation and the combining of 
governmentally assumed responsibilies for 
costs with those controlling revenues. They 
have repeatedly cautioned against the im- 
position of costs and taxes without regard 
to their ability to pay, costs which would 
ultimately price them out of the trans- 
portation market. They have asked that 
railway management be permitted to man- 
age. But in these pleadings for fair treat- 
ment, the railways find themselves very 
near to being alone. The interests of busi- 
ness and industry as a whole have failed 
to support the very agency that has made 
their success possible. Blindly and selfishly 
they follow the lure of today without open- 
ing their eyes to the dangers of the mor- 
row. They refuse to concede that their 
future welfare is tied to that of the rail- 
ways now, just as it has been in the 
ae 

“What of the future? Can the railways 


THE RAILROADER’S PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


continue to develop? Can they continue to 
give our country the highly efficient service 
that they have provided through more than 
a century of effort? They have been out- 
standing leaders in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The railway industry has carried with 
it all other basic industries in their suc- 
cessful realization of the opportunities af- 
forded by our freedom. Is it soon to be 
deprived of the rights of private enter- 
prise? Shall the railway industry be denied 
the right to attract new capital because its 
costs of operation and maintenance are in- 
creased to the point where it cannot longer 
earn even the semblance of a fair return 
upon its investment? Is it to be denied the 
right to pursue happiness by being sub- 
jected to taxation for the support of its 
competitors, the highways, the waterways 
and the airways? When it can no longer 
lead in the growth and development of our 
country it will be for the reason that the 
Constitutional guarantees of individualism, 
of opportunity and of freedom have been 
displaced by a shackled regimentation un- 
der a_ socialistic order. The American 
people do not want a socialized railway in- 
dustry, but thus far have failed to recog- 
nize the devious and sinister activities 
designed to force such a condition. 

“We need but to look at Britain’s experi- 
ence to understand what state control of 
railways may mean. In 1948, British rail- 
ways had 18 employees for. every mile of 
main track, compared with six in the 
United States. There freight train-miles per 
train-hour averaged less than eight as 
against 16 on American railways. Britain’s 
average train load was 162 tons, while ours 
was 1,176 tons. These are but a few com- 
parisons that might be made. They all 
spell higher costs, which the people as a 
whole must pay. And Britain’s railways 
paid no taxes in 1948 while American rail- 
ways paid considerably over $1 billion toward 
the cost of American government. On top 
of the loss of all railroad taxes, British 
austerity required its public to pay a 1948 
railway deficit from operations of nearly 
$19 million. 

“The American public must be told in 
understandable terms what the national- 
ization of our railways may mean and they 
can rest assured that, just as our railways 
lead in pioneering and in preparing the way 
for other industry, just so would they lead 
on the downward path of socialism. They 


would be followed quickly by the entire 
transportation’ industry, by steel, coal, 
power, banks, by the automotive industry, 
the textile industry, the petroleum indus- 
try and many others. The American people 
do not want the evils of socialism, but they 
are doing too little to successfully combat 
its threat... . 

“As individuals, what can you do? You 
can talk, not occasionally, but frequently, 
not mildly or apologetically but forcefully. 
You can talk to the members of your 
family, your fellow railroaders, your friends 
and neighbors. . . . Talk in the interest of 
our industry, tell the businessmen, the ship- 
pers and the manufacturers along your 
lines the full truth and outline the conse- 
quences to them if that truth is not 
heeded. In the final analysis, it is within 
the power of business and industry: to 
choose between private enterprise and a 
socialistic state. Ask them to give voice to 
their choice and not mumble. All this must 
be done at the same time that you care- 
_fully consider your operations and prac- 
tices and correct or remove any weaknesses 
or shortcomings that may be present. Then 
act as you talk and encourage others to 
act likewise. Do not be discouraged should 
you be labeled a prophet of ruin. . 
Those who might so accuse you are those 
who would have you fail in your duty to our 
industry. They are the fellow-travelers of 
socialism. 

“You have been very busy looking after 

the many responsibilities attached to your 
respective jobs and may have overlooked 
your even greater responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the Constitution 
and our American way of life. If you have, 
do not neglect it longer. Be you a Democrat 
or a Republican, be first an American who 
will fight for Americanism and will fight 
against socialism in all its forms and par- 
ticularly in the form of centralization of 
control and power, who will fight for his 
republic and keep it. The American rail- 
roader has every reason to jealously guard 
his three rights, and not the least of these 
is the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ May he also 
guard those rights aggressively.” 
,—From an address tc the New England 
Railroad Club on December 13 by F. S. 
Schwinn, assistant chief engineer, Missouri 
Pacific Lines; president, American Railway 
Engineering Association, and chairman, En- 
gineering division, A.A.R. 





only one previous trip over the line, the 
engineer having “protested” in vain 
against making that trip without a pi- 
lot. 

The Rock Island train ran by the 
point where it was supposed to have 
met the Burlington train, so the formal 
finding of the commission’s report, 
which was by Commissioner Patterson, 
was that the accident, a head-end col- 
lision, was caused by “failure to obey a 
meet order.” The accident resulted in 
the death of the Burlington train’s en- 
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gineer and the injury of three other 
members of its crew. The commission 
followed up its finding as to the cause 
with a recommendation that the Burl- 
ington install an “adequate” block sys- 
tem on the line involved. 

The line is a single-track section of 
the Galesburg division, from Colona, 
Ill., to Orion, 10.3 mi., over which trains 
are operated by timetable and train or- 
ders, and by a manual-block system for 
following movements only. The com- 
mission had the latter in mind in rec- 


ommending that an “adequate” block 
system be installed. “The book of oper- 
ating rules of the C.B.&Q.” it said, “con- 
tains manual-block rules for the block- 
ing of opposing trains as well as fol- 
lowing trains, but the provision for 
blocking opposing trains was not in ef- 
fect in the territory in question. If this 
provision had been in effect in this ter- 
ritory these opposing trains would not 
have been permitted to occupy the same 
block simultaneously.” 

The collision occurred 2.29 mi. south 
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of Briar Bluff, Ill., the point at which 
the Rock Island train was supposed to 
have waited to meet the Burlington 
train. Briar Bluff is 1.6 mi. south of 
Colona, the northern point on the Bur- 
lington line over which Rock Island 
trains are operated by their own crews. 
The southbound Rock Island train was 
Extra R.1.2593 South—locomotive, 31 
cars and caboose; the northbound Bur- 
lington train* was Extra 4971 North— 
locomotive, 25 cars and caboose. Mem- 
bers of both crews received and under- 
stood a Burlington train order which 
established Briar Bluff as the meeting 
point, and provided that the Burlington 
train would take a siding there while the 
Reck Island train remained on the main 
track north of the fouling point at the 
south siding-switch. 

The order was delivered to the R. I. 
crew when its train entered upon the 
Burlington line at Colona. The engineer 
told the commission investigators that he 
read the order and handed it to the 
front brakeman, who, the report con- 
tinued, “was consulting the timetable 
to determine the location of Briar- Bluff 
when the engineer observed the oppos- 
ing train.” The engineer placed the 
brake valve in emergency position and 
the train had “almost stopped” when 
the collision occurred. 


Additional Testimony 


Meanwhile, the conductor said that 
when he read the train order, both he 
and the flagman “consulted the time- 
table to determine the location of Briar 
Bluff.” His further testimony on this 
point was summarized by the cemmis- 
sion as follows: “When it was discovered 
that Briar Bluff was the first station 
south of Colona, the flagman informed 
the conductor that they had just passed 
a siding. The conductor then took action 
to open the conductor’s valve. . .but the 
brakes were applied in emergency before 
he reached the valve.” 

The Rock Island fireman had not 
read the train order, although one of 
the applicable rules, as quoted by the 
commission, stipulated that “enginemen 
must show train orders to firemen,” 
while showing them to “forward train- 
men” is required only “when practic- 
able.” The main station sign at Briar 
Bluff is on the fireman’s side, but there 
is an advance station sign on the engi- 
neer’s side, 1.11 mi. north of the station. 
The engineer said he did not see either 
of these signs; he saw the siding, but 
did not recognize it as the meeting 
point, because he “thought that Briar 
Bluff was the second station south of 
Colona instead of the first.” 

The surviving members of the Bur- 
lington engine crew said they saw the 
Rock [sland train about 650 ft. ahead 
of them, and warned their engineer who 
applied the brakes in emergency. They 
estimated that the speed of their train 
had been reduced to about 20 m.p.h. 
when the collision occurred. Both loco- 
motives were derailed along with the 
second to sixth cars, inclusive, of the 
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R. I. train, and the first five cars of the 
Burlington train. The front end of the 
Burlington locomotive was described in 
the report as having been “crushed and 
forced upward,” while its cab “was 
crushed and the cistern torn loose from 
the tender frame.” The weather was 
“clear” at the time of the accident— 


11:44 a.m. 


Pooled Crews 


The commission’s investigation dis- 
closed that prior to August 16, a Rock 
Island crew was regularly assigned to 
the movement involved. On that date, 
crew assignments were changed to pool 
service, and thereafter the R. I. crew 
with the greatest amount of time off duty 
at the originating terminal was assigned 
to the run. 

Employees thus assigned = were 
“required” by the C.B.&Q. to pass 
an examination on its operating rules, 
and to be “fully acquainted” with the 
physical characteristics of the line, the 
commission said. It added that a pilot is 
required if the R. I. employees are not 
so qualified. And it explained further 
that arrangements had been made 
whereby examinations of R. I. employees 
were to have been conducted by a rep- 
resentative of that road who had prev- 
iously been examined by the Burlington. 

“The engineer of Extra  R.I.2593 
South,” the report continued, “reported 
for examination on August 29, 1949, 
when he was about to start his first trip 
over this line. He said that he was not 
examined but was issued a certificate 
bearing the endorsement of the official 
assigned to examine him and indicating 
that he had been examined. Before be- 
ginning his first trip over the C.B.&Q. 
line, the conductor reported to the desig- 
nated C.R.I.&P. official for examination 
at 9:45 a.m. on the day of the accident. 
He said that the C.R.I.&P. officer dis- 
cussed [one rule], informed him that 
the other rules either were identical or 
similar to the C.R.I.&P. rules, and issued 
a certificate that the conductor was 
qualified to operate trains between Co- 
lona and Orion Junction. 

“The fireman reported for examina- 
tion but -was informed that it was not 
necessary that firemen be examined. 
The front brakeman and the flagman 
said that they had not been examined. 
The engineer and the fireman had made 
only one trip over the C.B.&Q. between 
Colona and Orion Junction. This trip 
was made five days prior to the day of 
the accident.” 

Then came the references to the pro- 
tests made by the engineer and conduc- 
tor against making their initial trips 
without a pilot, the report proceeding to 
note that neither the front brakeman 
nor flagman had made a trip over the 
line prior to the day of the accident; 
and that copies of the current Burling- 
ton timetable “were provided only for 
the engineer and for the conductor.” It 
added that “if a pilot had been assigned 
to this train, the accident probably 
would not have occurred. 








Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 10 totaled 668,- 
825 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on December 15. 
This was a decrease of 25,098 cars, or 
3.6 per cent, below the previous week, 
a drop of 114,088 cars, or 14.6 per cent, 
under the corresponding week last year 
and a decline of 185,334 cars, or 21.7 
per cent, below the equivalent 1947 
week. Coal loadings last week numbered 
136,017 cars, 3,426 cars less than in the 
previous week and 29,214 cars below 
the comparable 1948 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 3 totaled 693,923 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, a 


District 1949 1948 194; 
Eastern 121,523 148,493 159,785 
Allegheny 133,083 165,118 180,600 
Pocahontas 47 ,A12 63,584 73,388 
Southern 121,379 129,512 144,695 
Northwestern 83,789 100,155 102,681 
Central Western [21,642 128,503 143,677 
Southwestern 65,095 68,807 73,762 





Total Western 











Districts 270,526 297,465 320,120 
Total All Roads 693,923 804,172 878,588 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 49,262 54,044 49,439 
Livestock 11,991 14,174 16,340 
Coal 139,443 163,060 197,751 
Coke 12,096 14,962 14,8 
Forest products 41,010 40,524 49,833 
Ore 19,508 31,263 22,478 
Merchandise 

l.c.l. 83,827 102,034 117,754 
Miscellaneous 336,786 384,111 410,173 
December 3 693,923 804,172 878,588 
November 26 664,555 722,936 792,331 
November 19 758,972 858,089 902,662 
November 12 635,823 871,679 878,283 
November 5 578,981 586 910,170 





Cumulative 
total 


48 weeks 33,482,256 39,988,954 41,529,117 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 3 totaled 77,719 cars, 
compared with 78,972 cars for the prev- 
ious week, and 81,321 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue’ Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: ‘ 
December 3, 1949 77,719 30,087 
December 4, 1948 81,321 34,595 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
December 3, 1949 3,644,996 1,481,847 
December 4, 1948 3,776,926 1,664,803 
U. S. Chamber Plans 
Transport Conference 
A two-day National Transportation 


Conference, sponsored by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and _ bring- 
ing together representatives of carriers, 
shippers, investors, and the public, will 
be held in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 1-2. 

Approximately 100 persons are ex- 
pected to participate in the conference 
which will be devoted to round-table 
discussions on major issues confronting 
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the transportation industry. Plans for 
the two-day session are being made by 
the chamber’s Transportation and Com- 
munication Department. 

With various transportation authori- 
ties serving as moderators, the discus- 
sions will cover government transporta- 
tion administration, the effect of gov- 
ernment aids on allocation of traffic, 
and the relation of government aids to 
national security. 


Establish Award for 
Defense Transport Ideas 


A national transportation award to 
be presented annually for the year’s 
most outstanding contribution to de- 
fense transportation has been established 
by the National Defense Transportation 
Association “to encourage programs of 
transportation research and _ develop- 
ment, particularly among private, indus- 
trial, educational and research organiza- 
tions in cooperation with the research 
agencies of the Department of Defense.” 
Any individual, firm, society, association 
or similar organization is_ eligible. 
The winner will be selected by a board 
of impartial judges including flag and 
general officers from all branches of the 
Defense department. Judging will be on 
the basis of transportation value and 
defense or military application. Dead- 
line for entries, properly documented, 
will be April 1, 1950, with the 1949 
award scheduled to be presented next 


fall. _ 


Conductors and Trainmen End 
40-Hr. Week Negotiations 


Representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors broke off negotia- 
tions with the Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees at Chicago on December 14 with- 
out reaching agreement on their demand 
for a 40-hr. week for yard service em- 
ployees, and a number of rules .changes. 
The organizations began circulation of a 
strike ballot on December 15, with a re- 
ported date of January 24, 1950, for re- 
turn of the ballot. The organizations 
served the demands on the individual 
roads on March 15. Negotiations with 
the carriers had been in progress since 
September 22 (see Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 1, page 55). 


Grout, Soo Line Head, to Retire; 
MacNamara, C.P., Is Successor 


H. P. Grout, president of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
since 1944, will retire on December 31 
and will be succeeded by G. Allan Mac- 
Namara, vice-president—traffic, of the 
Canadian Pacific. Mr. Grout will con- 
tinue as a director and member of the 
executive committee. Prior to January 
1, 1948, Mr. MacNamara was general 
traffic manager of the Soo Line. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 88 and 89. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





British Railways Form 
Special , “Training Council” 


To promote cooperation with unions 
in development of training and educa- 
tional arrangements for railway em- 
ployees, there has been organized in 
Great Britain, at the invitation of the 
Railway Executive, a British Railways 
Joint Training and Education Advisory 
Council, composed of representatives of 
the Railway Executive and of unions 
representing the various classes of em- 
ployees. 

The council will consider special 
training schemes for higher admin- 
istrative posts, vocational training, pro- 
motional training, engineering and trade 
apprentices’ training, training for super- 
visors, use of residential schools, and 
other matters relating to training, and 
education of railway staff, and_ will 
make recommendations to the Railway 
Executive, to the end that “the fullest 
opportunity should be. given to all 
sections of the staff and there will 
be the widest measure of co-operation 
with educational authorities.” 


Austria.—This country has _ released 
350 million schillings ($2.4 million) in 
Marshall Plan counterpart funds to be 
used in part to finance the nation’s rail- 
road reconstruction. Approximately 150 
million schillings are earmarked for the 
railroads, and will be used to purchase 
200 freight cars, reconstruct 500 war- 
damaged freight cars, and construct 80 
miles of new roadway. Counterpart funds 
represent the income of participating 
Marshall Plan countries from the sale 
of E.C.A. goods within each country. 
The governments deposit the money in 
special accounts for industrial, agricul- 
tural or other recovery projects and re- 
lease the funds periodically with E.C.A. 
agreement. 


Belgium.—Marshall Plan loans totaling 
$5,700,000 will help to bring about what 
has been termed “one of the most im- 
portant works which Belgium has un- 
dertaken during the twentieth century” 
— the linking of its northern and south- 
ern railway networks. in the heart of 
Brussels. 

Interrupted by two world wars, the 
construction of an underground con- 
nection is now reported to be headed 
for completion by 1952, with partial 
service to begin in 1950 or 1951. The 
new link, according to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, will permit 
freight cars loaded at Antwerp on the 
north to pass through the city with a 
minimum of delay, and will also speed 
up movement to northern seaports. of 
cars loaded with export products of the 
country’s heavily industrialized south. 
Belgium is also using Marshall Plan 
funds, the E. C. A. says, for elimination 
of important railroad-highway grade 
crossings. 





The Chicago Passenger Club, at its 
annual election dinner on December 7, 
elected Glenn W. Hyett, city passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, as its president for the 
coming year. Other officers elected are: 
First vice-president, E. S* Lambert, as- 
sistant city ticket agent, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; second vice-president, 
G. S. Pitts, ticket seller, New York Cen- 
tral, and secretary-treasurer, J. H. Otten, 
chief clerk, Northern Pacific. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


Burlington to Spend $11 Million 
Building Cars in Own Shops 


H. C. Murphy, president of the Bur- 
lington Lines, has announced that the 
road during 1950 will build $11 million 
worth of cars in its shops. The equipment 
will include 1,400 steel-sheathed box 
cars, 800 all-steel hopper cars and 30 
baggage-express cars. 


The Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Corporation has ordered 500 40-ft. 
refrigerator cars from its own shops. 


The Wabash has ordered 400 50-ton 
hopper cars from its own shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 73 
Diesel-electric locomotive units from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation at a cost of more than 
$10,000,000. The order consists of 5 
2,250-hp. passenger units, 36 1,500-hp. 
freight units, 9 1,200-hp. switching units 
and 23 1,500-hp. road-switching units. 
Delivery is scheduled to begin in Janu- 
ary and to be completed in May. When 
the new motive power is received a large 
number of old steam locomotives will be 
sold or scrapped. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered nine 
Diesel-electric locomotive units. Five 1,- 
000-hp. switching units will be built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, one 1,- 
200-hp. switching unit by the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration and three 1,500-hp. road- 
switching units by the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has or- 
dered 14 2,250-hp. Diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotive units from the Elec- 
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tro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation for delivery during the first 
half of 1950. 


The Western Maryland has ordered 20 
Diesel-electric locomotive units for de- 
livery next February and March. The 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation will build 12 1,500-hp. 
freight and 4 1,500-hp. road-switching 
units and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany 4 1,500-hp. road-switching units, 


SIGNALING 


The Norfolk & Western has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for necessary material to install 6.5 
mi. of centralized traffic control be- 
tween Petersburg, Va., and Jack, and 
replace the present mechanical inter- 
locking at Jack with an_ electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking. Control of the new 
installation will be in the dispatcher’s 
office at Crewe. At the same time, the 
control of previously installed C.T.C. 
between Jack and Poe, and City Point 
Junction and Poe, and an _ interlocking 
at Poe, will be moved to Crewe. The 
construction work will be done by rail- 
road forces. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


American Steel Foundries 
Net Income Was $6,505,442 


Net income of American Steel Foun- 
dries and subsidiaries for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1949, was $6,- 
505,442, compared with $6,008,851 for 
the preceding fiscal year, according to 
the recently released annual _ report. 
Sales during the fiscal year just ended 
totaled $74,619,329, compared with $76,- 
982,944. The major portion were equip- 
ment parts furnished directly to rail- 
roads or to builders of freight and pas- 
senger cars and locomotives. Unfilled or- 
ders on September 30, 1949, totaled $10,- 
000,000, compared with $36,000,000 a 
year earlier, reflecting, the report said, 
the “almost complete curtailment in 
purchase of new freight car equipment.” 





A.C.F. Backlog $61,000,000 
On October 31—Hardy 


The backlog of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and subsidiaries on Octo- 
ber 31 was $61,000,000, Charles J. 
Hardy, ehairman, said in the recently 
published semiannual report to  stock- 
holders. Net earnings for the six months 
ended October 31 totaled $2,267,826. Mr. 
Hardy’s report said there are evidences 
of a resumption of railroad equipment 
buying. 


Herbert W. Chamberlain, vice-president 
of the General Railway Signal Company, 
at Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 
executive vice-president, with the same 
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headquarters, effective January 1, 1950. 
Arthur E. Heimbach, western manager at 
Chicago, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent at Rochester, and will be in charge 
of sales in the western United States and 
Canada. Appointed — vice-president in 
charge of sales in the eastern United 
States and Canada is Percy W. Smith, 
eastern manager, with headquarters at 
New York. Oscar S. Field, director of en- 
gineering and. research, with headquar- 
ters at Rochester, has been advanced 
to vice-president of engineering. Carl D. 
A. Henze, resident manager of the Chi- 
cago office, has been appointed western 
manager, with the same headquarters, 
and is succeeded by Eugene F. Auth, 
sales engineer of the Chicago office. 
Sydney W. Freeman, sales engineer of 
the New York office, has been appointed 
resident manager of the same office. 
Mr. Chamberlin was born on January 
25, 1890, in Rochester, and educated 
in the Rochester public schools and the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. He 
started his business career by entering 
the employ of the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company upon its organization in 
1904, and served in factory, production 
and financial departments. until 1913, 
when he was appointed auditor and as- 





Herbert W. Chamberlain 


sistant treasurer of the General Railway 
Signal Company of Canada at Montreal, 
Que. In 1918 Mr. Chamberlain became 
vice-president of the latter company, and 
succeeded to its presidency two years la- 
ter. From 1922 to 1924, he served as 
president of the Cyclemotor Corporation, 
and for the next three years as vice-presi- 


‘ dent of the Cyclemotor Corporation, and 


for the next three yeqgrs as vice-presi- 
dent of the G. R. S. Products Corpora- 
tion at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Chamberlain 
was appointed assistant treasurer of the 
General Railway Signal Company in 
1927, and elected secretary in 1933. He 
became assistant to the president in 
1937, and in January, 1945, was ap- 
pointed sales vice-president, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Born on December 23, 1902, in Allen- 
town, Pa., Mr. Heimbach graduated in 
electrical engineering from Pennsylvania 


State College in 1924. Susequently, he 
completed the two-year apprenticeship 
course of the Union Switch & Signal Co.., 
and then served as engineer for that 
company until 1927, when he became 
train control supervisor of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie. In 1931 he was appointed 





Arthur E. Heimbach 


assistant signal engineer, becoming as- 
sistant signal and telegraph engineer in 
1933. He was promoted to principal as- 
sistant engineer in 1937, and in 1941 be- 
came associated with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company in Chicago as sales 
engineer. He was appointed resident 
manager of the Chicago office in 1945, 
and western manager in 1948. 

A native of Springville, N. Y., where 
he was born on February 2, 1900, Mr. 
Smith attended grade and high schools 
at Salamanca, N. Y., and later studied 
at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
During school vacations he worked as 
labor foreman for the Westinghouse- 
Church-Kerr Company, and also for the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh (now 
Baltimore & Ohio) as a part-time em- 





Percy W. Smith 


ployee, dividing his time between school 
and the railroad. In 1921 he began his 
full-time railroad experience as drafts- 
man with the American Locomotive 
Company, joining the B. R. & P. as 
draftsman in the mechanical engineer’s 
office in 1922. In 1923 he resigned from 
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that position to become a draftsman, and 
later an engineer, in the engineering de- 
partment of the General Railway Signal 
Company. Mr. Smith was appointed 
sales engineer of the New York office in 
1937, and advanced to resident manager 
in 1945, becoming eastern manager in 
1948. 

Mr. Field was born on March 9, 1892, 
in London, England.: He received his 
early academic education in London at 
the St. Clement Danes Holborn Estate 
School, graduating in 1907. In 1912 he 
graduated from Regents Polytechnic of 
London in civil engineering, and in the 
same year came to the United States 
and entered the employ of the Brown 
Construction Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as assistant designer. He later 
served in the same position with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company in Phila- 
delphia, and in 1914 became associated 
with the Hall Signal Company of Gar- 





Oscar S. Field 


wood, N. J., as assistant to consulting 
engineer. He was promoted to patent 
attorney in 1916, and to chief engineer 
in 1919. Mr. Field graduated from the 
New Jersey Law School in 1922 and 
was admitted to the New Jersey bar and 
Supreme Court in 1923. In 1925 he 
moved to Albany, N. Y., where he _ be- 
came chief engineer of the G. R. S. 
Products Company. Appointed senior 
designing engineer of the General Rail- 
way Signal Company at Rochester in 
1928, Mr. Field was advanced to director 
of engineering and research in January, 
1945. 

The newly appointed western manager, 
Mr. Henze, was born on February 25, 
1886, in Albany, where he attended the 
public schools. After graduation he 
studied mechanical engineering with the 
Illinois Correspondence School, starting 
his business career in 1901 as a drafts- 
man with the Standard Signal Company 
at Green Island, N. Y. In 1903 he be- 
came a draftsman and estimator with 
the Pneumatic Signal Company at Ro- 
chester, and the following year, when the 
Taylor and Pneumatic Signal Companies 
formed the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, he was engaged in estimating, 
commercial engineering, and _ construc- 
tion work. Mr. Henze joined the Federal 
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Signal Company as office engineer and 
construction foreman at Chicago in 1906, 
being transferred to. Albany in 1909 as 
superintendent of construction. In 1911 
he became resident manager at Chicago 





Carl D. A. Henze 


and, with the merger of the Federal 
Signal Company with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company in 1924, was ap- 
pointed assistant resident manager at 
Chicago. He was advanced to resident 
manager in 1948. 

Mr. Auth was born on November 4, 
1907, at Clarksdale, Ill. After finishing 
high school, he took an electrical engi- 
neering course at Milliken University, 
Decatur, Ill. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1923 with the Wabash as a laborer 
at Decatur, and subsequently served as 
a signal helper until 1927, at which time 
he joined the Pennsylvania as a signal- 
man on the St. Louis division. Mr. 
Auth also worked for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy as a signalman, re- 


Eugene F. Auth 





turning to the P.R.R. in 1930 in the 
same position. From 1934 to 1936 he 
served as special apprentice and was 
later appointed assistant foreman tele- 
graph and signals, New York division, 
becoming fereman, electric traction, of 
that division in 1938. The next year he 
was made inspector, telegraph and sig- 
nals, New York division, and later that 
year was appointed supervisor, telegraph 








and signals, of the Long Island, at Ja- 
maica, N. Y. Following service as su- 
pervisor, telegraph and signals, Logans- 
port division, of the Pennsylvania from 
1940 to 1944, Mr. Auth became assistant 
trainmaster on the Grand Rapids divi- 
sion, and in December, 1944, went with 
the Railroad Accessories Corporation, at 
New York. In October, 1945, he was 
assigned to their western territory out of 
Chicago. He left the R.A.C. in 1947 to 
join the sales force of the Chicago office 
of General Railway Signal. 

Mr. Freeman was born on May 27, 
1907, in New York, and was graduated 
from the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1928, and from New York Uni- 
versity in 1935 with ‘a B. S. degree in 
electrical engineering. His career with 
General Railway Signal began in 1925 
as a co-operative electrical student at 
Rochester, where he worked in various 
departments in the factory and offices. 
From 1928 to 1932, he was engaged in 
signaling installation work for the com- 
pany, and subsequently took a job as 
signal maintenance foreman on the New 





Sydney W. Freeman 


York City subway system. In 1935 he went 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to work on 
railway signaling installation for Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company, returning 
to the company’s home office in the 
United States in 1939. After spending a 
year on car retarder installation work, 
Mr. Freeman was made sales engineer 
of the New York office. During World 
War II he was engaged in testing and 
servicing remotely controlled machine 
gun turret systems installed on _ the 
B-29 “Superfortresses.” He returned to 
sales work in 1944, in which capacity 
he remained until his appointment as 
resident manager. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, has appointed as assistant sales 
manager T. DeWitt Talmage, who was 
associated for 16 years with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in various com- 
munications posts. 


Neele E. Stearns, acting vice-president 
of the Inland Steel Products Company 
(subsidiary of Inland Steel Company), has 
been elected executive vice-president o! 
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the subsidiary, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mr. Stearns was formerly 
assistant general sales manager of the 
parent company. 


J. Robert Bunch has been appointed 
sales representative to assist J. D. Alex- 
ander in the Cleveland (Ohio) sales of- 
fice of the American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. For 
the past four years, Mr. Bunch has su- 
pervised the erection and servicing of 
Wheelabrator blast cleaning equipment 
and Dustube collectors in the Cleveland 
area. 


The Cherry Rivet Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has established a new branch 
sales office and warehouse at 69 Harney 
road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Robert C. Hood, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Ansul Chemical Company, Ma- 
rinette, Wis., has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding his late brother, F. 
James Hood, whose death was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 3. 
Leonard C. McKesson, formerly sales di- 
rector, has been advanced to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and Arthur C. 
Pope, formerly production manager of 
the company’s sulfur dioxide and methyl 
chloride plants, has been promoted to 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. 


S. W. Rolph, executive vice-president 
of the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 





S. W. Rolph 


president, effective January 1, 1950, to 
succeed R. C. Norberg, who has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, 


John S. Vreeland, sales representative 
for the railway publications of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
has been appointed business manager 
of one of those publications. Railway 
Signaling and Communications. 

Mr. Vreeland was born at Cincinnati, 
Towa, on November 16, 1907, and was 
graduated in engineering from Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, in 1928. He worked 
two summers before graduation in the 
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engineering department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and after gradu- 
ation joined that road as a_ rod- 
man. He later was promoted to in- 
strumentman and served in the engi- 
neering department at various points in 
Towa, Minnesota and Missouri. He 
also worked on new line location and 
construction in Missouri and as an in- 
spector, checking joint facility accounts. 
In June, 1931, he was appointed super- 
visor of track and worked in that capa- 
city at various points in Arkansas, Okla- 





John S. Vreeland 


homa, Iowa and Missouri. Mr. Vreeland 
joined the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation as associate editor of 
Railway Age and of Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance at Chicago, in 
April, 1938, and was advanced to east- 
ern engineering editor of Railway Age 
and eastern editor of Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance in September, 1944. 
He was appointed sales representative 
for the company’s railway publications 
in June, 1946. 


OBITUARY 


Maurice Costello, sales engineer for 
the Flannery Bolt Company, Bridgeville, 
Pa., died on November 29. He had been 
associated with Flannery Bolt continu- 
ously since 1913. 


Harrison Hoblitzelle, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Steel 
Castings Corporation, died on December 
5, at his home in Ithan, Pa. Mr. Hoblit- 
zelle was born in St. Louis, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 17, 1896. He was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1917 and in No- 
vember of that year joined the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, Granite 
City, Ill., working successively as assis- 
tant purchasing agent, assistant treas- 
urer, manager of purchases and supplies, 
and as vice-president and manager of 
sales. When General Steel Castings pur- 
chased Commonwealth Steel in 1929, 
Mr. Hoblitzelle was elected a director 
of the corporation and vice-president and 
general manager of the Commonwealth 
Division. Early in 1931 he was elected 
executive vice-president, with headquar- 


ters at Eddystone, Pa., and in Septem- 
ber of that year was elected president of 
the corporation.. Due to ill health, he 
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resigned the presidency on June 22, 
1945, at which time he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Union Pucific—Company forces of this 
road are completing, or have recently 
completed, the following projects (esti- 
mated costs in parentheses): Enlarge 
abutments, repair piers and _ construct 
ice breakers on double-track bridge No. 
23.86, near Waterloo, Neb. ($87,000) ; 
alter railroad facilities in connection 
with construction of subway at Grand 





‘Island, Neb. ($270,000); improve coach 


watering facilities at North Platte, Neb., 
($29,000) ; raise grade of track one foot 
and replace four-span pile approaches to 
T.P.G. bridge No. 4161, near Agnew, 
Neb., with two-span 20-ft. I-beam ap- 
proaches ($43,250); improve coach 
watering facilities at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
($27,400) ; construct 10,750 ft. of addi- 
tional yard trackage in Green River, 
Wyo., and rearrange other facilities to 
relieve congestion and facilitate move- 
ment of freight ($74,900); build 11,100 
ft. of mine trackage to serve a new mine 
of the Clayton Coal Company, St. 
Vrains, Colo. ($62,000); replace eight- 
span pile trestle, bridge No. 1.51, South 
Pass branch, near Rock Springs, .Wyo., 
with one 80-ft. D.P.G. span and two- 
span pile trestle approach at each end 
($32,200) ; install improved facilities for 
watering coaches at Salt Lake City, Utah 
($42,500) ; construct 9,900 ft. of yard 
trackage and install air line and air 
compressor to facilitate movement of 
freight traffic and relieve congestion at 
the yard in Milford, Utah ($78,850) ; re- 
place five-span frame trestle, bridge No. 
512.64, near Modena, Utah, with three 
20-ft. ballast deck I-beam spans ($32,- 
500); construct 2,100 ft. of track and 
26-ft. extension to concrete arch culvert, 
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and rearrange signals to provide more 
flexible operation through the yard at 
Caliente, Nev. ($40,000); replace three- 
span pile trestle, bridge No. 427.73, near 
Cloud, Nev., with 30-ft. I-beam bridge 
($24,227) ; construct 4,500 ft. of addi- 
tional yard trackage ‘to provide more 
room for handling expanded operations 
in the yard at Provo, Utah ($28,300) : 
construct 4,825 ft. of additional yard and 
industrial trackage at Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
and rearrange railroad facilities to pro- 
vide for expanding operations in that 
area ($48,000); extend present passing 
tracks 2,900 ft. at Payson, Utah, 3,600 
ft. at Nephi, and 3,200 ft. at Parley 
($544,200) ; construct 5,825 ft. of addi- 
tional trackage and rearrange railroad 
facilities at Bach, Idaho, to provide for 
Pacific Fruit Express cars.and_ stock 
cars, thereby relieving the Idaho Falls 
yard of handling this equipment ($39,- 
000); replace Gorton Creek flume, 813 
ft. long, M.P. 49.63, near Wyeth, Ore., 
with new treated timber flume ($23,- 
500) ; install 17 miles of automatic color 
light signals between M.P.s 96 and 113 
(Paxton, Ore., to Metolius) ($63,700) ; 
and install intercommunicating loud- 
speaking paging system of two master 
station control units with five loud speak- 
ers, 23 microphones and accompanying 
wire and cable, to expedite yard oper- 
ations at Kansas City, Kan. ($21;000). 

The following jobs are to be com- 
pleted by company forces in cooperation 
with private contractors: Construct 120- 
ft. by 249-ft. one-story warehouse build- 
ing and 29-ft. by 90-ft. office addition 
with necessary trackage for lease to in- 
dustry, at Topeka, Kan., the warehouse 
being erected by the Douglas Construc- 
tion Company, Topeka ($250,000), and 
trackage by company forces ($7,900) ; 
construct at Pocatello, Idaho, a 200-ft. 
inspection pit for servicing Diesel power 
units (company forces—$42,000) and 
erect a 60-ft. by 120-ft. addition to the 
motor car repair shop (Brennan & Ca- 
hoon, Inc., Pocatello—$130,000) ; erect 
150-ft. by 190-ft. one-story concrete ware- 
house building, with necessary trackage, 
at Dawson street and Fourth avenue, Se- 
attle, Wash., for lease to industry, the 
warehouse being built by J. G. Watts 
Construction Co. ($243,300) and _ the 
trackage by company forces ($8,250) ; 
install a drainage system at Kansas City, 
Kan., to provide adequate drainage for 
flood waters (drain line and ditch con- 
struction by company forces—$17,954; 
curb, gutters and catch basins by Union 
Construction Company—$21,346) ;  con- 
struct 49,650 sq. ft. of paving and install 
drainage in stockyards of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (Arrington Construction Company 
—$24,340) and rebuild 21 sheep pens 
(company forces—$24,810); and _con- 
struct two 33-ft. by 85-ft. two-story frame 
dormitories for male and female em- 
ployees at Sun Valley, Idaho, and equip 
seven former barrack buildings for use 
as dormitories. Morrison-Knudsen _ is 
building the frame dormitories ($135,- 
500), while company forces did the 
work on the barrack buildings ($103,- 
500). Furnishings and equipment for all 
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buildings cost $42,500. A contract 
amounting to $240,000 has been awarded 
to Peter Kiewit Sons Company for erec- 
tion of a 52-ft. by 282-ft. one-story locker 
and toilet building in the locomotive de- 
partment area of the shop yard in 
Omaha, Neb. 


ABANDONMENTS 





Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Atlantic Coast Line—To abandon 20 
mi. of branch line between Fairmount, 
N.C., and Chadbourn. The commission 
said “the volume of traffic involved is 
wholly inadequate to support profitable 
operations,” and added that “the record 
. . . does not reveal any source of new 
traffic.” 

Pennsylvania.—To abandon its Lyons 
Run branch, 3.8 mi., in Allegheny and 
Westmoreland counties, Pa. Abandon- 
ment is being expedited so the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission can pur- 
chase the right-of-way for its western 
extension. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston & Maine.—Acquisition of Les- 
sors’ Lines—This road has been au- 
thorized by the I.C.C. to acquire the 
properties and franchises of its wholly 
owned subsidiaries and lessors, the Ver- 
mont Valley and the Sullivan County, 
which companies the B.&M. proposes to 
dissolve. The V.V. extends’ from Brattle- 
boro, Vt., to Bellows Falls, 24 mi., and 
the S.C. from Bellows. Falls to a point 
near Windsor, Vt., 25 mi. The transac- 
tion will involve no payment by the 
B.&M. other than surrender of the les- 
sors’ capital stock for cancellation. In 
the same report, the commission author- 
izes the B.&M. to assume liability for 
$306,000 of first mortgage, sinking fund 
4 per cent bonds of the V. V. Purpose 
of the acquisition is to simplify the 
corporate structure of the B.&M. 





Chicago Great Western.—Trackage 
Rights—The I.C.C. has approved this 
road’s application to renew for 25 years 
its agreements with the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
under which it uses 0.4-mi. of U.P. line; 
the C.B.&Q. passenger station; and 
about 2 mi. of the latter’s track, all in 
Omaha, Neb. In the same report, the 
I.C.C. approved an application by the 
C.B.&Q. to renew a 1920 contract with 
the U.P. under which the Burlington 
operates over a U.P. line between Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., and a point near the for- 
mer’s passenger station in Omaha, 2.7 
mi. The latter agreement will continue 
through 1988. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Extra Dividend— 
This company has declared an extra di- 


vidend of 50 cents a share on the com- 


mon voting trust certificates, payable 
December 31 to stockholders of record 
December 9. 


Southern.—Acquisition.—This road has 
been authorized by the I.C.C. to pur- 
chase, for $100,000, a 4.6-mi. segment of 
the Buffalo, Union-Carolina between Buf- 
falo, S. C., and a point 1.6 mi. east of 
Union. In the same report the I.C.C. 
authorizes the Buffalo to abandon the 
remainder of its line, an “unproductive 
portion” of 14.2 mi., from the point east 
of Union to Pride, effective upon con- 
summation of the purchase arrangement. 
In authorizing the purchase the com- 
mission’s Division 4 differed from a rec- 
ommended report by Examiner Jerome 
K. Lyle, who would have set the pur- 
chase price at $75,000 (see Railway 
Age of July 16, page 65). The commis- 
sion, however, refused to approve the 
asked price of $150,000, and expressed 
belief that the price it set would “pro- 
vide the Southern with a cushion against 
disappointment in the volume of traffic 
anticipated and in the maintenance of 
various specific services,” i.e., switching 
and operation of spur tracks. Principal 
reason for revising the purchase price 
upward was the fact that the cost of em- 
ployee protection will be assumed by 
the Buffalo, rather than letting part of 
this responsibility go to the Southern 
“as ordinarily would devolve upon the 
purchaser” in a purchase proceeding. 
Union Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 
owner of the Buffalo, expects to employ 
displaced employees in its textile mills. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Peoria & Pekin Union—To assume li- 
ability for $2,500,000 series A first mort- 
gage bonds, due January 1, 1975. The 
P.&P.U. proposes this issue to enable 
it to call for redemption on February 1, 
1950, a like amount of first mortgage, 
series A, 5% per cent bonds, due August 
1, 1974, and callable February 1 at 
104 1/6 per cent plus accrued interest 
from August 1, 1949. By creating the 
new series of first mortgage bonds to re- 
fund the existing series the road in its 
application expressed hope for a more 
favorable interest rate. The new issue, 
if approved, would .be limited to $3,- 
000,000, of which only $2,500,000 would 
be issued initially. They would be sold 
by competitive bids and there are sink- 
ing fund provisions. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Meridian & Bigbee River—To assume 
liability for $50,000 of trustee’s certifi- 
cates, bearing interest at 4 per cent, to 
finance repair of the Naheola bridge 
across the Tombigbee river in Alabama. 
The new certificates, to be dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1949, and mature July 1, 1950, 
will be delivered to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to evidence an ad- 
vance of $50,000 for bridge repairs. 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago Great Western.—5% preferred, ac- 
cumulated, 3114¢, payable December 29 to 
holders of record December 15. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—50¢, payable January 
10, 1950, to holders of record December 21. 

Illinois Terminal.—20¢, quarterly, payable 
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Herbert W. Johnson 


Denver City, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 26, was born on November 
24, 1879, in Chicago, where he attended 
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career with the Burlington as a junior 
clerk at Chicago, and in 1904 became a 
traveling auditor. In 1910 Mr. Johnson 
was appointed assistant auditor of freight 
accounts, being advanced to auditor of 
expenditures in 1917, and to comptroller 
in 1921. He became vice-president and 
comptroller in 1941. Mr. Johnson is a 
past president of the Railway Account- 
ing Officers’ Association. 


B. R. Gould, director of labor relations 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed assistant to 
president of the Union at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Gould was born at Concordia, 
Kan., on October 19, 1902, and was 





B. R. Gould 


graduated from the University. of Kan- 
sas (A.B. 1923, Phi Beta Kappa) and 
Harvard University (M.B.A. 1925). He 
entered railroad service during the sum- 
mer of 1918 as a track laborer on the 
Missouri Pacific and served that road 
during the summer of 1923 as round- 
house laborer. During the summer of 
1924 Mr. Gould was a clerk for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, he joined the C. & O. as 
assistant cost engineer, and from 1929 
to 1936 was transportation inspector, be- 
coming assistant terminal trainmaster in 
the latter year. He was appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster in 1939; assistant su- 


intendent at Columbus, Ohio, in 1945. 
Mr. Gould served as director of labor 
relations of the C. & O. at Richmond 
from 1948 until his recent appointment 
with the Union. 


Richard Parkhurst has been elected 
president of the Mystic Terminal Com- 
pany, Boston & Maine waterfront operat- 
ing subsidiary, and also general manager 
of marine terminals of the B.&M., effec- 
tive January 1, 1950. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


A. L. Church, executive assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago, who will become also secretary on 
January 1, as reported in the Railway 
Age of November 26, was born on De- 
cember 7, 1894, at Amboy, Ill. He at- 
tended his home town high school and 
Coppins Commercial College, Dixon, IIL, 
entering I. C. service in 1912 as a clerk 
in the office of the master mechanic at 
Freeport, Il]. From 1913 to 1917 Mr. 


Church served successively as _ stenog- 





A. L. Church 


rapher in the office of the general super- 
intendent at Chicago, and as secretary 
to I. C. general officers. He subsequently 
became secretary to the president, and 
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in 1925 was appointed assistant chief 
clerk in the president’s office, being ad- 
vanced to chief clerk in 1931. After serv- 
ing as office manager from April, 1940, 
to July, 1945, Mr. Church was named 
executive assistant to the president, 
which post he will retain in addition to 
his new duties as secretary. He is also 
secretary of the Chicago & Illinois West- 
ern and president of the Madison Coal 
Corporation. 


William R. Althans, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general counsel, in 
charge of the Detroit office of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s law department, was: re- 
ported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 10, was born on June 27, 1908, at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Althans attended the 
University of Michigan, receiving his 
A. B. degree from that institution in 
1930 and his J. D. degree in 1932; while 
attending law school he served as editor 
of the University of Michigan Law Re- 
view. From 1932 to 1934 he was asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Goodenough, 
Voorhies, Long & Ryan at Detroit, and 
subsequently engaged in private prac- 
tice in that city. In September, 1938, he 
entered the service of the Pere Mar- 
quette (now part of the C. & O.) as an 
attorney at Detroit. In March, 1943, he 
was appointed assistant general attorney 
at that point, being advanced in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, to general attorney, in which 
position he was serving at the time of 
his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


R. A. Miller, trainmaster on the South- 
ern Pacific at Fresno, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, Sacra- 
mento division, at Sacramento, Cal., suc- 
ceeding T. F. Custer, who is on sick 
leave. 


A. L. Blaser, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Wilkie, Sask., 
has been transferred in that position to 
the Kenora division, with headquarters 
at Fort William, Ont. He succeeds E. H. 
Lewthwaite, transferred to Field, B. C., 
to replace F. J. Malone, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 3. W. E. Brookwell, road 
foreman of engines for the Calgary di- 
vision, has been advanced to assistant 
superintendent at Calgary, Alta., suc- 
ceeding G. Meldrum, whose promotion 
to superintendent at Lethbridge, Alta., 
was also reported in the Railway Age 
of December 3. W. B. Knox, district safe- 
ty agent, Saskatchewan district, at Moose 
Jaw, has replaced Mr. Blaser at Wil- 
kie. 


Charles Covel Chapman, superinten- 
dent of the Central Kansas and Colorado 
divisions of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan., 
has retired after 50 years of service. He 
has been succeeded by V. C. Halpin, 
formerly superintendent of the Southern 
Kansas and Central divisions at Coffey- 
ville, Kan. C. L. Christie, mechanical 
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consultant in the research department at 
St. Louis, Mo., has succeeded Mr. Hal- 


pin. 


J. W. Myers, superintendent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s West- 
ern division, at Fairbury, Neb., has been 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
is succeeded by Robert W. Anderson, 
trainmaster at Herington, Kan. 


Howard H. Sparling, general manager 
for the Western region of the Canadian 
National, at Winnipeg, Man., has retired 
from railroad service. Appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sparling is D. V. Gonder, as- 
sistant general manager at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Sparling was born on November 18, 
1883, at Rockwood, Ont., and began his 
railroad career in 1901 as an operator 
with the Grand Trunk (now part of the 
C. N.). He subsequently served in va- 
rious positions until 1929, when he be- 
came superintendent of transportation 
of the C. N. at Edmonton, Alta. He be- 





Howard H. Sparling 


came division superintendent at that 
point in 1939, and in 1942 was appointed 
general superintendent of the Saskatche- 
wan division at Saskatoon. Mr. Sparling 
was transferred to Edmonton in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, as general superintendent 
of the Alberta district, and in November 
of that year was made chief of transpor- 


tation at Montreal, Que. In May, 1946, 


he was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Winnipeg region, at Winni- 
peg, becoming general manager of the 
Western region at that point in Novem- 


ber, 1947. 


TRAFFIC 


Walter M. Slavik, general freight agent 
in charge of sales and service in the 
Chicago territory for the Chicago South 
Shore & South Bend, has been appointed 
eastern traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at New York, succeeding George B. 
Hubbard, retired. Mr. Slavik was born 
on April 12, 1908, in Chicago, where he 
received his education in the parochial 
grade and high schools. He was em- 
ployed by the Central Freight Associa- 
tion and Illinois Freight Association 











prior to entering the service of the 
South Shore in January, 1930, in the 
rates and divisions section of the traf- 
fic department. In December, 1939, he 
was promoted to commercial agent, and 
in May, 1946, was appointed general 
agent at Chicago. Mr. Slavik became 
general freight agent in charge of sales 
and service in May, 1948. 


Charles W. Dickinson, general agent 
of the Illinois Central at Cleveland, 
Ohio, will retire on December 31, after 
more than 28 years of service. He will 
be succeeded by Jack H. Butridge. 


Andrew Sutherland, assistant foreign 
freight agent, rates, of the Central re- 
gion of the Canadian National, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
rates, tariffs and divisions, with sys- 
tem jurisdiction, having headquarters as 
before .at Montreal, Que. William Hindle 
has been appointed assistant foreign 
freight agent, rates, at Montreal, also 
with system jurisdiction. 


Clifford V. Harrow, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager of the Erie at 
Chicago was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 26, was born on Sep- 
tember 25, 1893, at Fremont, Neb., and 
attended high school at Omaha, Neb. He 
began his railroad career in 1912 as a 
clerk with the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Omaha, joining the Erie Dispatch (now 
Erie) in a similar position in 1914. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1920, he was employed 
as a stenographer by the Union Pacific 
at Omaha, subsequently becoming chief 
clerk on the Erie at the same point. In 





t 


Clifford V. Harrow 


1924 he was appointed commercial agent 
at Toledo, Ohio, and in 1927, general 
agent at Des Moines, Iowa, returning 
to Omaha as general agent in 1931. Five 
years later he was transferred to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and in 1941 was advanced 
to division freight agent at Rochester, 
N. Y., being named assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago the next year. 
Mr. Harrow became general eastern 
freight manager at New York in 1945, 
and returned to Chicago in 1946 as as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, which po- 
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sition he held at the time of his promo- 
tion. 


Charles Edwin Johnson, district pas- 
senger agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines at Denver, Colo., has retired after 
27 years of continuous service with the 


M. P. 


D. G. Payne, general agent, passenger 
department, of the Chicago & North 
Western at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at Chicago, succeeding H. G. Van 
Winkle, whose retirement was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 10. 
Succeeding Mr. Payne at Milwaukee is 
E. D. Poulson, district passenger agent 


at New York. 


S. T. Allen has been appointed district 
passenger agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Cleveland, Ohio. 


F. G. Altenburg, general agent of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Hendricks Easterday, 
general agent at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have been appointed assistant general 
freight agents, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Clyde W. Jones, coal freight agent 
at Chicago, has become assistant coal 
trafic manager at that point. The title 
of K. S. Boreman, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Chicago, has_ been 
changed to freight traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


John L. Robson, superintendent of mo- 
tive power for the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power at 
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that point, succeeding Ira G. Pool, whose 
promotion to general manager was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
3. Mr. Robson was born in England, at- 
tended Montana State College and Yale 
University, and entered railroad service 
with the Northern Pacific at Livingston, 
Mont., in 1925. He subsequently joined 
the operating department of the G. N. 
and, following several assignments 


throughout the system, was appointed 
master mechanic at Grand Forks, N. D. 
In 1942 he became superintendent of 
motive power at St. Paul. 
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ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Alton V. Johnston, whose appointment 
as assistant chief engineer of the Cen- 
tral region of the Canadian National 
at Toronto, Ont., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 3, was born 
at St. Thomas, Ont., in 1909. He began 
his railroad career with the C.N. in 
August, 1927, as a helper at Windsor, 
Ont., and subsequently held various posi- 
tions at Jarvis, Ont., Tecumseh, St. 
Thomas, Niagara Falls, Thamesville and 
Cayuga until August, 1936, when he be- 
came bridge and building master at St. 
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Thomas. Mr. Johnston transferred to 
Stratford, Ont., in January, 1940, and 
was appointed assistant engineer at 
Belleville, Ont., in May, 1941, becoming 
division engineer at Hornepayne, Ont., 
in 1942 and transferring to the Belle- 
ville division in 1945. In August, 1946, 
he was appointed senior assistant en- 
gineer and in 1947 became office engi- 
neer of the Central region at Toronto, 
which position he held until he became 
assistant chief engineer of that region. 


SPECIAL 


Henry J. Schulthess, chief of personnel 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
at Denver, Colo., for the past 13 years, 
left that post, effective November 1, 
to become vice-president ef the Charles 
L. Baker & Co., personnel and man- 
agement consultants, also at Denver, ef- 
fective January 1. Mr. Schulthess started 
his railroad career as a _machinist’s 
apprentice with the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. (part of the 
Union P cific) in October, 1909, later 
working as machinist at Ogden, Utah. 
Starting in March, 1916, Mr. Schulthess 
worked successively in supervisory ca- 
pacities in the mechanical departments 
of the Oregon Short Line (U.P.) South- 
ern Pacific, U.P., and Utah railway un- 
til 1920, when he went with the Rail- 
way Educational Bureau of Omaha. In 
this capacity he progressed employee 
educational and training programs for 
a large number of roads until 1936, when 


Revenue and Expense table appears on next left-hand page 


he joined the Rio Grande to establish a 
personnel department for that road. 


OBITUARY 


John Leslie, who retired in 1932 as 
vice-president in charge of finance, and 
treasurer, of the Canadian Pacific, died 
in Westmount, Que., last week in his 


89th year. 
William M. Ray, who retired in 1939 


as senior assistant engineer of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio at Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
on November 5 at his home in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., at the age of 80. 


Thomas P. Casey, who retired on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, as district freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at New York, died on 
December 9 at St. Vincent’s hospital, 
Montclair, N. J., at the age of 72. 


Thomas E. Bond, who retired in Novem- 
ber, 1946, as president of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at St. Joseph’s hospital in 
that city on December 9. Mr. Bond was 
born in Toledo, Ohio, on November 2, 
1876, and entered railroad service in 
1900 as a clerk in the traffic department 
of the Denver & Rio Grande (now Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western). In 1905 he 
entered the industrial traffic field as a 
rate clerk with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., at Denver, Colo. Three years 
later he returned to railroad service as 
a clerk in the traffic department of the 





Thomas E. Bond 


E. J. & E. In 1914 Mr. Bond was ad- 
vanced to chief of the tariff bureau of 
that road. In 1918 he was furloughed 
from the E. J. & E. to serve as assistant 
western traffic manager of the United 
States Food Administration. Upon the 
close of the war, he returned to rail- 
road. service as a member of the West- 
ern Freight Traffic Commission of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. In 1920, 
when the railroads were released from 
government control, Mr. Bond returned 
to the E. J. & E. as assistant traffic man- 
ager. In 1923 he was promoted to traf- 
fic manager, and in 1932 was elected 
vice-president. He became president of 
the road in November, 1941. 
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Such production is entirely practical 











with the 


NILES 











The report which we received recently 
with a photograph of a Niles Hydrau- 
lic Car-Wheel Borer said simply: 
“Tools No. 44 Carb. tips. A cast wheel 
every 4 minutes. A steel wheel every 
6 minutes,” 

We know of enough other shops that 
are also consistently turning out 60 
or more wheels in eight hours to say 
that 300 wheels in a 40-hour week is 
entirely practical. 


* * * 
This Niles Hydraulic Car-Wheel Borer 
has a range of table speeds and feeds de- 
signed for carbide tools. After the de- 
sired speeds and feeds for roughing, 
finishing and chamfering are selected, 


NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 


December 17, 1949 


they are automatically engaged at the 
proper time during the cycle. The cycle 
itself is entirely automatic, from move- 
ment of starting lever to return traverse 
of the boring bar and application of table 
brake. Wheels are chucked and un- 
chucked by pressing buttons. Provision 
is made for hub facing, with hydraulic 
feed. (Attachment not in use when this 
photograph was taken.) 

The Niles borer may be, and usually 
is, supplied with its own cranes—one, or 
one on each side—driven by separate 
motors and bolted to the machine frame. 


These cut loading and unloading time. 
* * 


* 
To date, 34 railroads and nine car and 


HYDRAULIC CAR-WHEEL BORER 


locomotive builders have purchased 74 
of these machines. We will be glad to 
help you make arrangements to see one 
in operation. Just call the Lima-Hamilton 
sales office in New York, Chicago, or 
other principal cities, or write direct to 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Hamilton, 


H 


e A Division of Lima-Hamilton Corporation e HAMILTON, OHIO 
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aC ' penne OF IS... 


OUR STAFF of over 2000 research scientists and 
technicians working in the Esso Petroleum Labs 
— America’s largest—to bring you fine railroad 
fuels and lubricants. 


BOUL U MC ar 


December 17, 1949 


OUR SPECIAL test-equipped, two-unit 2700 hp 
Diesel locomotive that carefully checks Esso 
Railroad Products...searching for ways that Esso 
Fuels and Lubricants might improve the perform- 
ance and economy of your railroad equipment. 


OUR SALES ENGINEER who follows up the perform- 
ance of Esso Railroad Products...helping rail- 
roads get better results by using the right fuels 
and lubricants. Remember, whenever any fuel or 
lubrication problem comes up—call in an Esso 
Sales Engineer. 













OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 129 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 133 Class I steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1949 AND 1948 


Western District 








































































{Includes income tax and surtax. 
Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 


News Department continued on net left-hand page 


Commission. Subject to revision. 





United States Eastern District Southern District 
Item 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Miles of road operated at close 
2 ER eras wiets Shcte ns 219,488 226,752 53,269 53,491 46,017 46,129 120,202 127,132 
evenues: 

OSS a ee, Sa $569,490,838  $696,795,413  $202,346,759  $262,114,162  $106,577,434  $135,501,081  $260,566,645 $299,180,170 

Passenger....... 69,833,340 63,602,710 37,257,632 43,081,432 9,748,098 11,744,272 22,827,610 28,777,006 

1 RU ees 18,135,525 16,643,889 6,888,296 6,084,725 3,398,176 2,792,465 7,849,053 7,766,699 

MR Pr Ses 2 ee ah 7,063,760 11,505,687 2,284,879 4,045,386 1,081,942 1,808,273 3,966,939 5,652,028 

All other operating revenues... . . 30,446,002 36,225,892 13,751,542 16,907,653 4,355,161 5,638,531 12, 339 (279 14,579,708 

- Railway operating revenues... . 694,969,465 844,773,591 262,529,108 331,333,358 125,160,831 157,484,622 307,279,526 355,955,611 
ixpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 101,690,948 118,982,911 36,207,451 46,112,575 22,139,642 23,963,904 43,343,855 48,906,432 
eee ee 10,450,462 10,399,149 4,455,073 4,398,373 1,892,482 1,813,323 4,102,907 4,187,453 
ES ree 1,303,298 1,963,304 309,456 166,564 162,520 625,331 831,320 1,171,409 
Deferred maintenance......... *371,547 "ee -iewasee *15,610 *298,814 *51,500 *72,733 *158,174 
Amortization of defense projects 166,590 146,692 15,557 12,105 61,658 43,273 89,375 91,316 
EMSGMEIERIZOM. ......50252..... 1,136,968 *] 152,874 975,667 *841,116 37,039 *490,582 124,262 178,824 
0 OS eee 89,005,177 107; 851,922 30,451,696 42 392, 259 20, 284, 757 22,024,059 38,268,724 43,435, 604 

Maintenance of equipment...... . 122,951,764 141, "408, 588 51,659, 203 59, 885, 552 24,340,227 27,897,672 46,952, 334 53, 625, 364 
| Pere 23,578,726 21,417,077 9,253,007 8,425,962 5,349,213 4, 734, 973 8,976,506 8,256,142 
NS 8 ss Ss yo *1 20,052 ¥*74, ‘014 *21,838 *14,589 +8618 ¥*57,241 *89,596 *2,184 
Deferred maintenance and 

Gentor pepens.............. *88,474 *192,883 *50,792 *65,000 ¥*4,527 *64,154 *33,155 *63,729 
Amortization of defense projects 1,208,771 1,197,391 449,403 422,642 238,574 238,923 520,794 535,826 
en ba uclakeowe sous 252,275 *309,100 127,056 *104,683 73,749 *202,615 51,470 *1,802 
IN aS Sci oisis'a cixle wciac 98,120,518 119,370,117 41,902,367 51,221,220 18,691, 836 23,247,786 37,526, 315 44,901,111 

Ee rie RE issn 5 aus 15,457,596 15,810,403 5,437,442 5,419,290 3, 306, 755 3,385,302 6, 713, 399 7,005,811 

Transportation—Rail line...... . 269,330,114 311,394,767 115,255,286 130,242,668 47,712,788 56,415,927 106,362,040 124,736,172 

Miscellaneous operations. ....... 9,986,389 11,041,332 3,667,605 4,169,684 1,332,929 1,455,128 4,985,855 5,416,520 

co Eee 21,570,920 22,355,417 8,477,584 8,385,074 4,686,718 — 4,872,028 8,406,618 9,098,315 
Railway operating expenses... . 540,987,731 620,993,418 220,704,571 254,214,843 103,519,059 117,989,961 216,764,101 248,783,614 

Net revenue from railway operations 153,981,734 223,780,173 41,824,537 73,118,515 21,641,772 39,494,661 90,515,425 107,166,997 
Railway tax accruals.............. 75,401,078 98,413,503 21,878,803 31,475,169 12,762,912 20,166,807 40,759,363 46,771,527 

oe ee ee eee 20,550,119 20,873,003 8,531,393 8,648,568 3,925,273 3,739,520 8,093,453 8,484,915 

Federal income taxes........... 28,031,723 50,287,615 3,531,454 12,447,732 3,080,520 10,745,177 21,419,749 27,094,706 

NS ee 26,819,236 27,252,885 9,815,956 10,378,869 5,757,119 5,682,110 11,246,161 11,191,906 
Railway operating income.... . 78,580,656 125,366,670 19,945,734 45,643,346 8,878,860 19,327,854 49,756,062 60,395,470 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance... .. 11,980,719 11,341,827 4,538,217 4,492,338 *278,917 *2,341,228 7,721,419 9,190,717 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 3,062,310 3,176,272 1,605,063 1,591,963 443,576 34,124 1,013,671 1,150,185 
Net railway operating income. . 63,537,627 110,848,571 13,802,454 39,559,045 8,714,201 21,234,958 41,020,972 50,054,568 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 77.8 73.5 84.1 76.7 82.7 74.9 70.5 69.9 
FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDING WITH SEPTEMBER, 1949 AND 1948 
: United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
tem ——— — — ——_——_——— 
19 49 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Miles of road operated at close 
R of month: 225,828 227,077 53,453 53,628 46,030 46,145 126,345 127,304 
‘Revenues: 
Freight $5,344,301,588 $5,898,379,963 $2,004,223,221 $2,250,034,688 $1,074,752,791 $1,213,472,402 $2,265,325,576 $2,434,872,873 
Passenger 661,102,428 724,095,693 342,894,575 367,884,865 104,140,716 113,838,319 214,067,137 242,372,509 
JSS ee 161,221,966 139,697,693 59,450,897 50,341,957 28,999,428 25,053,663 72,771,641 64,302,073 
EN i od hss whe Go kwh : 56,399,567 89,941,672 14,488,114 30,083,107 9,942,457 15,365,120 31,968,996 44,493,445 
All other operating revenues. .... 284,800,145 309,460,612 126,685,890 136,599,061 46,504,716 51,380,045 111,609,539 121,481,506 
= Railway operating revenues.... 6,507,825,694 7,161,575,633 2,547,742,697 2,834,943,678 1,264,340,108 1,419,109,549 2,695,742,889 2,907,522,406 
xpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 999,465,380 1,005,225,418 355,177,294 374,027,893 202,257,439 209,758,212 442,030,647 421,439,313 
ee ee ee 95,031,732 3,189,189 40,031,525 39,529,067 16,562,673 16,232,868 38,437,534 37,427,254 
Retirements............. 9,323,212 9,591,959 2,278,190 2,160,464 1,271,003 1,473,630 5,774,019 5,957,865 
Deferred maintenance..... *2 882,104 *2,922,634 ¥*328,422 *99 146 *] 482,963 ¥*890,916 *] 070,719 *] 932,572 
Amortization of defense proje cts 1,350,505 1,572,348 138,923 120,646 421,242 390,804 790,340 1,060,898 
Equalization......... ee tag *§ 398,391 317,950 *5,106,301 *1 (551,857 *217,333 1,498,997 *3,074,757 370,810 
LO See d 905,040,426 903,476,606 318,163,379 333, 868, 719 185,702,817 191,052,829 401,174,230 378,555,058 

Maintenance of equipment. eae 1,224,848,918 1,255, ‘245, 663 503,437,329 533,374,052 244,669,695 253,470,158 476,741,894 468,401,543 
Depreciation............... 207,333,422 185,072,614 80,426,890 72,968,631 46,505,175 41,102,162 80,401,357 71,001,821 
Retirements.......... *592,832 *836,323 *107,183 *105,248 *137,017 *210,372 *348,632 *520,703 

eferred maintenance and major 

_: See ee *1,118,942 *2,905,528 *597 ,289 *97,000 *210,617 ¥*907,182 *311,036 *1,901,346 
Amortization of defense projects 10,946,073 11,050,579 4,019,417 4,040,329 2,148,239 2,150,512 4,778,417 4,859,738 
SUNN «clinic's o5,s bia os 1,798,962 1,256,876 1,441,887 351,944 573,745 895,581 *216,670 351 
aa 1,006,482,235 1,061,607,445 418,253,607 456,215,396 195,790,170 210,439,457 392,438,458 394,952,592 

Traffic. ... ribipininieiee eae fee se ic 8 146,445,548 142,840,386 50,091,266 48,893,725 30,881,715 31,210,856 65,472,567 62,735,805 

Transportation—Rail Se ae 2,586,298,890 2,829,714,102 1,092,872,415 1,200,129,974 471,138,859 524,389,813 1,022,287,616 1,105,194,315 

Miscellaneous operations... . . 90,228,537 98,881,263 33,266,290 37,394,005 13,308,948 14,646,083 43,653,299 46,841,175 

[> es ae eee “ 205,999,543 201,524,579 79,910,588 76,690,736 44,035,331 43,844,704 82,053,624 80,989,139 
Railway operating expenses 5,253,286,816 5,533,431,411 2,114,755,182 2,270,510,385 1,006,291,987 1,077,319,826 2,132,239,647 2,185,601,200 

Net revenue from railway operations. 1,254,538,878 1,628,144,222 432,987,515 564,433,293 258,048,121 341,789,723 563,503,242 721,921,206 
Railway tax accruals.............. 637,503,700 755,842,189 219,437,544 259,740,865 138,311,312 171,764,684 279,754,844 324,336,640 

coe bcc htop Oe 192,862,975 198,688,205 79,316,233 82,562,315 36,849,649 39,165,995 76,697,093 76,959,895 

Federal income taxest........... 201,586,182 321,958,885 50,297,653 87,514,106 51,373,533 83,607,375 99,914,996 150,837,404 

All other taxes............. 243,054,543 235,195,099 89,823,658 89,664,444 50,088,130 48,991,314 103,142,755 96,539,341 
Railway operating income... . . 617,035,178 872,302,033 213,549,971 304,692,428 119,736,809 170,025,039 283,748,398 397,584,566 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance... .. 95,486,698 100,580,355 42,076,509 45,060,136 *6,168,492 *11,833,111 59,578,681 67,353,330 

Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.. : . 28,439,643 28,973,864 13,727,502 13,957,958 4,314,920 4,161,021 10,397,221 10,854,885 
Net railway operating income. . 493,108,837 742,747,814 157,745,960 245,674,334 121,590,381 177,697,129 213,772,496 319,376,351 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 80.7 77.3 83.0 80.1 79.6 75.9 79.1 75.2 
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> Case D119E—Reducing Wear on 
174 Liners in Diesels 
824 : 
Sea In high-speed Diesel engines lubricated with RPM DELO 
ie - | L Diesel Engine Lubricating 0il, wear on liners was held 
= to a minimum with little variation over their entire 
826 areas. A constant lubricating film was maintained on 
41 , them even in high-temperature belts. RPM DELO Oils 
ot j are recommended for all types of Diesels. Come in all 
520 viscosity grades necessary for your engines. 
_— A. Special additive provides metal-adhesion quali- 
614 i x ties...keeps oil on all parts whether hot or cold, 
997 4 running or idle. 
ae B. An anti-oxident resists formation of lacquer—re- 
+4 . : sistance to extreme heat provides lubrication in 
; # a Ps the toughest conditions. 
i Qv 3 —" C. Contains detergent which keeps rings clean and op- 
185 LJ erating freely...prevents scratching and gouging 
568 of liners. 
' DIESEL ENGINE LINERS AND PISTON RPM DELO Diesel 0il will not corrode any bearing. 

; Case D119F—Prolonging The 
~ Lives of Diesel Bearings \ 
304 | No bearing failures occurred between overhaul periods 
873 in Diesel engines used in the toughest service when 
- | i j they were lubricated with RPM DELO Diesel Engine Lu- 
445 | — | — bricating Oil. 

ee eS I T I 

406 ; A. Non-corrosive to all types of bearing metal...in- 
313 herent ability of base stocks and added compound 
ch | resist oxidation and formation of acid which is 
ce © common cause of bearing corrosion. 
= fF A B. Maintains a tough lubricating film which with- 
> - stands excessive shocks and pressures. 
7 : j {B) C. Special detergent compound keeps oil passages clean 4 
a (| and open - allows free flow of lubricant to vital 
351 points. 
592 
94 4 , Another compound in RPM DELO Oil prevents foaming of 
He 4 the oil. An accurate measurement of crankcase levels 
ne \3 SECTION OF DIESEL ENGINE CRANK AND CAM can always be obtained. 
206 ii 
640 
B95, 
104 
341 



























For additional information and the The California Oil Company 


B85 name of your nearest Distributor, write Barber, N. J., Chicago, New Orleans 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY The California Company 


17th and Stout Streets, Denver 1, Colo. 


OF CALIFORNIA Standard Oil Company of Texas 


225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California El Paso, Texas 






Trademark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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@ Protects against rain and moisture 
@ Protects against salt brine 


@ Protects against acid and alkali 
fumes 


@ Odorless 
@ Non-toxic 


@ Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical, 
low-cost rust preventative for roofs, 
interiors and underframes of | steel 
freight and refrigerator cars, covered 
hopper cars used for soda ash, lime and 
similar products, ice bunkers and 
equipment exposed to acid fumes and 
gases. 


It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sumps, outside storage 
tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 
temperatures up to 250° F. 


MORTEX 
No. 4 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean, 
dry surface and 
forms a rich, dull 
black finish. 





TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 
Technical Coctings since 1895 


563 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 72) 


Department of Agriculture 
Enters Ogden Gateway Case 


The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to intervene in the so-called 
“Ogden Gateway” case, No. 30297, in 
which the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern is seeking to have the commission 
force open the Ogden, Utah, gateway 
by requiring the Union Pacific to partici- 
pate in joint through rates via that gate- 
way on traffic between Colorado com- 
mon points, or points east thereof, and 
points in Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia. 

In the petition for permission to in- 
tervene, the Agriculture department 
noted that Congress has made it the 
duty of that department to study the 
cost of agricultural marketing. “Large 
quantities of agricultural products are 
produced in and distributed from, to, 
and within the traffic territory in this 
complaint,” the petition said, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be per- 
mitted to intervene “to foster and protect 
such interests of his concern as may be 
involved in the proceeding.” 


October Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations transported 
in October 3,380,224 tons of freight, a 
decrease of 1.6 per cent below the prev- 
vious month’s total of 3,433,536 tons 
but 4.4 per cent above the 3,238,794 
tons hauled in October, 1948. The fig- 
ures, according to the A.T.A., are based 
on comparable reports from 319 carriers 
in 42 states. 


Industrialization of Southeast 
Discussed at Shippers’ Meeting 


“Far from being economic problem 
No. 1, the South today is the nation’s 
economic opportunity No. 1,” was the 
cpening keynote of the 88th meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board, sounded by C. L. Denk, Jr., 
chairman of the board and general traf- 
fic manager of Fulten Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Denk stated that 
the Southeast leads all other sections 
of the country in car loadings (other 
than coal) for 1949 and that this lead 
would be maintained in the foreseeable 
future. This optimistic prediction was 
bolstered by Lucien Bauduc, traffic man- 
ager, South Coast Corporation, New Or- 
leans, La. and J. C. Sanford, traffic 
manager, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The meeting, held at Orlando, Fila., 
was featured by a banquet on Decem- 


ber 7 and a luncheon on December 8, ° 


given under the auspices of the Central 
Florida . Trafic Club. W. T. Pentzer, 
principal horticulturist, U. S. Depart- 
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REDUCE 
LANTERN 
COSTS 


WITH ae 


JUSTRITE ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


PARTS EASILY REPLACED 


Damaged parts easily and quickly 
removed. Replacement ‘‘on the job” 
can be made with standard parts. 





NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED 


Note screw type assembly illus- 
trated above. 


SIMPLIFIED SWITCH DESIGN 


No wiring to get out of order. 


BUILT OF FINEST MATERIALS 


Designed to withstand rough usage 
under all service conditions. 


Write for Catalog on Justrite cost-reducing 
lanterns for railroad use. 


JUSTRITE Somrna 


COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. D-1 
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ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., was 
the principal speaker at the luncheon 
session. 

Current railway problems were dis- 
cussed by C. D. Mackay, assistant vice- 
president, Southern, Washington, De Gs 
who’ also stressed the industrialization 
that has taken place in the South in re- 
cent years. 


October Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway ac- 
cidents for October and the first 10 
months of 1949. The compilation, which 


is subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 10 months end- 
October ed with October 
Item 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Number of train 
accidents* .... 641 971 7,161 10,058 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casu- 
CHOSE. 4:65ea-wKes 39 62 395 516 
Number of casual- 
ties. in train, 
train-service and 
nontrain acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
So, AOE 102 105 1,080 1,192 


Injured ..... 106 92 961 970 
+ Passengers on 


trains: 
(a) In train ac- 
dents* 
J aes 2 2 6 19 
Injured ..... 79 88 489 857 


(b) In train- 
service acci- 


dents 

i eee 1 1 16 19 

Injured ..... 137 197 1,698 2,253 
Travelers not on 

trains: 

Ler a 1 4 y i 

Injured ..... 70 90 630 842 
Employees on 

uty: 

i ee 35 54 335 479 

Injured ..... 1,566 2,533 18,670 26,019 
All other non- 

trespassers**: 

KHHGG cscs. 147 196 1,270 1,405 

Injured ..... 454 595 4,387 5,203 
Total—All classes 

of persons: 

Killed ..... 290 357 «62,711 3,121 

Injured ..... 2,412 3,595 26,835 36,144 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from_ train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of more than $250 to railway prop- 
erty in 1948. Beginning January 1, 1949, 
this minimum was raised to $275. Only a 
minor part of the total accidents results in 

casualties to persons, as noted above. 
Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 
Persons: - 


A) eee 134 WSs LSP 1,275 
Injured ..... 326 413 2,845 3,274 


California Commission Fixes 
Number of S. P. Brakemen 


Acting under the state’s “excess crew” 
law, as amended by state-wide referen- 
dum in the general election of Novem- 
ber 2, 1948, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California has ordered the 
Southern Pacific to provide “at least one 
conductor and three assigned brakemen” 
on through freight trains between Al- 
turas and Wendell; Alturas and _ the 
Oregon line; Dunsmuir and the Oregon 
line, on two routes; Dunsmuir and 
Gerber; Roseville and the Nevada line, 
and Los Angeles and Indio, Bakersfield 
and San Luis Obispo. A third brake- 
man, “who may be an extra man not as- 
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signed,” was ordered between San Luis 
Obispo and Santa Marguerita. 

The commission recommended _ that 
the S. P. be permitted to operate 
through freight trains on its other Cali- 
fornia lines with a cenductor and two 
brakemen. About local freight it said: 

“Because of the many variables exist- 
ing in this service, such as changing 
conditions and changing volume of traf- 
fic, it was recommended that no hard 
and fast rule as to the necessity for a 
third brakeman on local freight trains 
could practicably be formulated, but 
rather that the matter be left to the 
discretion of the... company... .” 
The recommendation referred to was 


one made by the commission’s Opera- 
tions-Safety division, which was not 
contested by the railroad, and on which 
the commission’s entire order, No. 43555, 
was based. Prior to the 1948 election, 
the state’s “excess crew” law had re- 
quired from three to nine brakemen on 
all freight trains operated in California, 
according to arbitrary standards deter- 
mined by track grades and train lengths. 
The amendment approved by the voters 
gave to the commission responsibility 
for determining the number of brakemen 
required. (See Railway Age of October 
23; 1948, page 41, and November 13, 
1948, pages 36 and 59.) 
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Your DIESELS 


with 


Valve Pilot Precision 


VALVE PILOT DIESEL SPEED RECORDERS are noted 
for their unfailing accuracy over hundreds of thousands 
of miles. They are important aids in profitable Diesel opera- 
tion. These dependable imstruments are of vital help in 
keeping your passenger and freight schedules “on the 
beam.” They are available for every make of road Diesel. 


For the complete story of Diesel performance, “DIESEL- 
OMETER” PRODUCTS, Valve Pilot Diesel Operation 
Recorders are filling a vital need. In addition to speeds, 
these instruments record pertinent details of throttle, reverse 
and transition lever operation, dynamic braking, automatic 
train signal forestalling, etc. Here in one “package” you 
have the key to better, more profitable use of your Diesel 
investment. Write for full particulars. 


ORPORATION 


930 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


Style Manual for American Standards. 28 
pages. Published by the American Stand- 
ards Association, Inc., 70 E. 45th st., New 
York 17. $1. 

Believing that standardization applies to 
publication of standards as well as to ma- 
terials, manufactured products, and replace- 
ment parts, the American Standards Associ- 
ation has just published this style manual. 
It is a guide to bring about greater uni- 
formity in presentation of technical data, 
particularly in those generally agreed upon 
standards which have been given approval 
as “American Standard.” Although primari- 
ly intended for use by technical committees 
working under the procedure of the asso- 
ciation, the manual contains recommenda- 
tions and suggestions which may be help- 
ful to any organization responsible for edit- 
ing and publishing technical documents. 


Rails and Ideals—in U.S.A. and Canada, 
by R. W. Brown. 32 pages. A Newcomen 
address delivered at the 1949 Canadian Din- 
ner, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Octo- 
ber 6. Printed by the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 

This address dealt with the common heri- 
tage and ideals of the railroads in the 
United States and Canada, and their con- 
tributions to their respective national econo- 
mies. Mr. Brown (president of the Reading) 


also discussed the place of government in 
transportation and business, using as exam- 
ples the various types of transportation en- 
terprises that have been set up from time to 
time in both countries. 


Charles Edward Wilson, American Indus- 
trialist, by Kent Sagendorph. 50 pages. 
Published by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

A biography of Mr. Wilson published on 
the 50th anniversary of his first employment 
with General Electric. 


Statistics of Class I Motor Carriers for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1947. 113 pages. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1. 

Contains financial and operating statistics 
of motor carriers of property and motor 
carriers of passengers filing reports with the 


LCC. 


Inside Northern Maine. 48 pages, illustra- 
tions. Published by the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, Bangor, Me. Free. 

The Bangor & Aroostook has. dedicated 
this well-produced and well-illustrated book- 
let to the people of Northern Maine, and to 
the agricultural, industrial and recreational 
interests of the territory as a whole. Follow- 
ing a brief history of the railroad, there 
are chapters on the potato and . potato 





Continental will make it! 


Look to Continental for all types of locomotive and carbuilders’ 
steel castings—any analysis, annealed, heat treated and rough 
or finish machined. Check first with Continental for faster delivery 


—surer quality! 
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East Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.; Fittsburgh, Pa 
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starch industries, pulpwood and paper-mak. 
ing, raising beef cattle, dairying, commer. 
cial fertilizers, fishing, frozen foods, soil 
conservation, hunting, educational facilities, 
hardwoods and softwoods of Northern Maine 
and the port of Searsport. 


BOOKS 


Review of Current Research and Direc- 
tory of Member Institutions, 1949. 186 
pages. Published by the Engineering Col. 
lege Research Council of the American So. 
ciety for Engineering Education. Available 
from F. M. Dawson, College of Engineer- 
ing, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. $1.75. 

Lists, by title, 4,000 current college and 
university research projects in engineering 
subjects, representing expenditures of over 
$35,000,000. Entries from 82 educational in- 
stitutions which hold membership in the 
Research Council describe the administra- 
tive policies for conducting engineering re- 
search and list the responsible personnel, 
research expenditures, short courses and 
conferences of special interest, and the 
titles of all engineering research studies 
currently active at each institution. Use of 
the volume is facilitated by a breakdown 
of research projects according to the engi- 
neering departments involved, and by a 
complete index to research project subjects. 
A number of those listed will be of interest 
to railroad engineers. 


The Original 1879 Car-Builder’s Diction- 
s Illustrations, Car Plans and Advertise- 


|\~ments, compiled for the Master Car-Builders’ 
“) Association by Matthias N. Forney. 491 


pages. Republished by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church st., New 
York 7. $3.95. 

In 1879 a notable event took place in 
American railroading that was to have far 
reaching results, not only in that year but 
right down to the present day. That event 
was the appearance of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association’s* first Car-Builder’s 
Dictionary, the volume that standardized for 
all time names of railroad car parts. It was 
also one of the first books to present com- 
pletely detailed illustrations and diagrams 
of railroad car equipment in service in that 
period of railroad development. The original 
illustrations, car plans, and advertisements 
that appeared in that early work are re- 
produced here for the thousands of model 
makers, railroad historians, and rail en- 
thusiasts who know and appreciate authentic 
American railroadiana. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


Cost-Ripping Ribbon Rail. Investor’s 
Reader. November 9, 1949, pp. 20-22. Avail- 
able from Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine st., New York 5. 

A concise article, based upon information 
supplied by Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany and supplemental data obtained by 
the editors, refers to recent installations of 
pressure butt-welded rail on the railroads 
of the country, and features claimed sav- 
ings in track maintenance costs through 
this type of construction, based largely 
upon experience of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern and the Delaware & Hudson. 
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